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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gypsum.—Our correspondent has nothing to fear. The use of sulphate of 
| lime for the purification of f og from ammonia was published in this 
| country some were ago, by Mr. L. Thompson. A detailed account o CA 
| the process will be found in the Pharmaceutical Times for August 5, 184 
two spe before the date of Cavaillon’s patent. 











 Ctxreular to Gas Companies. — 


(Tae audited aceounts of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
| Company, up to Dec. 24, 1852, have been issued to the share- 
holders, and will be found in another column. They extend 
| over a period of fifteen months, embracing three winter and 
| two summer quarters, and during the first nine months the 
| public lights are included. These circumstances render it 
| difficult to arrive at the truth as to the present position of this 
| company’s affairs; but, with the aid of the unaudited balance- 
| sheets circulated before the two last half-yearly meetings, it is 
[possible to arrive at it with tolerable accuracy. 
|The 15 months’ gas rental ending Dec. 24, 
| 1852, is certified to amount to ......... 
The balance-sheet circulated in April last 
(given at page 344, vol. 2) states the 6 
months’ rental ending March 31 to have 
SEER £29,980 4 2 
The balance-sheet circulated 
| in October last (given at 
page 451, vol. 2) states 
the 3 months’ rental end- 
ing June 30 to have been 





£60,720 10 0 





8,607 17 7 

— £38,588 1 9 
| Leaving as the rental for the 6 months from 
|, June 30 ta Dec. 24.. £22,132 8 3 
| This estimate is confirmed by an examination of the sums paid to 
|| Mr. Croll for gas; and we are, therefore, warranted in the con- 
clusion that the present annual gas rental is about £44,000 




















out of which provision has to be made for the 
following charges :— 

Mr. Croll, for gas, 50 per cent. upon the 
eh ee EET Pe £22,000 
Interest upon £66,000 of debentures. 3,300 
Charges, 4ths of £9279.......... 7,423 
Income tax on £14,500 .......... 435 

33,158 

a ° 10,842 





APRIL 11, 1853. 








Price ls., 
In AMERICA 30 Cents. 


Subject to dobection for maintenance of works oul 
meters, viz. :— 

Maintenance of works—1 per cent. on capital 

Of £216,000... 22... cor ccsrere £2,160 

Repairs and renovation of meter..... 754 








2,914 


£7,928 


equal to within a fraction of 5} per ome. upon the share 
capital of £150,000. 

What the dividend to be declared at the next general, 
meeting is to be, is not yet officially announced, but it is gene- | 
rally admitted that it must be reduced below the previous ones | 
of 10 per cent.—a prospect not very agreeable to those who 
have been induced to purchase shares at a high premium. 

The capital account has been increased since the balance- 
sheet of June 30, 1852, by the following items; and so long || 
as this account remains open, we despair of seeing a faithful |' 
profit and Joss account. j 
Land, works, plant, mains, services, meters, 

and stock......+.- £5397 4 8) 
Office furniture ......... Ceeve se ene eeese 78 1 OF 
Preliminary expenses. ...++0++e+eeeereees 270 11 9) 








£5745 17 5) 
At the October meeting the directors pledged themselves || 
to close the invested capital account at Christmas, and, if the | 
pledge is fulfilled, it will stand at £215,271. 10s. 5d., the | 
difference between whieh sum and the share and debenture | 
capital of £216,000 is only £728. 9s. 7d., which constitutes 
the whole floating capital of the company, The imsufficiency | 
of this sum to carry on a concern having outstanding gas, 
rents and arrears of upwards of £20,000, will explain the | 
large item on the debit side of £14,264. 9s. 2d. due to sundry | 
creditors on bills payable and current account, towards the | 
liquidation of which only £2613. 17s. 6d. was in cash in the | 
banker’s hands. | 

We alluded in January last to a trial, on a small scale, of | 
the hydro-carbon process of gas manufacture m combination | 
with cannel coal, which had been made at the South Metro- | 
politan Gas Works, and stated that preparations were in | 
progress for a further experiment on a larger scale. From 
some cause or other the matter remains in statu quo, and little 
has since been done in the erection of the larger apparatus. 

An wnfounded rumour has, however, of late been current, 
that a similar trial was about to be made by the Imperial Gas | 
Company. We understand that a proposal with this object | 
was under the consideration of that company, and that they | 
were disposed to entertain it, without, however, admitting the | 
exclusive right of the parties making the proposal to the use | 
of this system of gas manufacture. Before coming to any | 
decision upon the subject, the directors thought it pradent to 
despatch their most able manager to Southport, to inquire into | 
the merits of the process; and upon his report the proposal | 
was definitively declined. We are informed that he found the | 
gas disgracefully loaded with sulphuretted hydrogen, and that, 
even with newly charged purifiers, it was impossible to obtain | 
a clean test. The purified gas contained from 5 to 53 per | 
cent. of carbonic acid, while the 4-ft. argand burner gave a light | 
equal to 14 standard sperm candles, Each cannel retort was | 
charged every four hours with 63 lbs. of Boghead; and with the | 
aid of two water retorts the yield of gas was at the rate of | 
32,000 feet per ton of cannel, or 1800 feet per diem for each | 
iron retort weighing 26 cwt. Without, therefore, going into 
the question of the quality of the gas and its cost, the simple 
fact that the hydro-carbon system required more than double | 
the quantity of retorts now employed for the production of ‘| 
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given volume of gas under the common system, was sufficient 
to determine the Imperial Gas Company against making the 
proposed trial, as they can now generate 20,000 feet of gas per 
diem with retorts occupying the same space as those generating 
9000 feet upon the hydro-carbon process. 


The cost of the gas itself is placed in a very unfavourable 
light by the last report of the Southport Improvement Com- 
missioners, from which we learn that the quantity of gas ma- 
nufactured from Aug. 12, 1851, to Feb. 12, 1853, as indicated 
by the station meter, was 2,270,000 cubic feet, and that the 
cost of the materials employed in its production was as 
follows :— 





Cannel (Boghead)......... £103 5 4 
Coals (for fuel)........... 69 10 8 
EES S che ws velblivens we pe 
RG ERSTE 819 6 

Total cost of material...... £219 6 9 


Equal to Is. 113d. per 1000 feet. 

Had Wigan cannel been employed, and the yield limited to 
10,000 feet per ton, the same quantity of gas, of 12 per cent. 
greater illuminating power, would have been obtained by the 
expenditure of the following sums :— 

227 tons of cannel, at 14s. ............0000% £158 18 
BO SLs tas edede ces sodas cpendeesewesiis 410 





Less 50 tons of surplus coke for sale, at 8s..... 20 0 


0 
0 
163 8 O 
0 
£143 8 O 
Equal to 1s. 3d. per 1000 feet. 


The Southport ratepayers have, consequently, been unneces- 
sarily taxed, to the extent of £75. 18s. 9d. during six months, 
|in keeping up the hydro-carbon bubble, to say nothing of the 
/extra wear and tear consequent upon having double the num- 
| ber of retorts in operation. While, however, they are willing 
., to pay 6s. 8d. per 1000 feet for the gas supplied to their public 
|| lamps, they are not entitled to much commiseration from us. 
|| The prospectus of a company for the lighting, by gas, of 
| Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, under the title of the Oriental 
i Gas Company, has just made its appearance. Without express- 
||ing any opinion of our own, as to the probable success of such 
||an undertaking, we may state that parties long resident in those 
cities entertain doubts as to whether the straggling manner in 





which they are built will not involve such an expenditure in 
pipes, as, coupled with the high prices of coals, shall render 
the speculation a very uncertain one. £50,000, which is the 
amount proposed to be raised in the first instance, will go but 
a little way towards lighting a city like Calcutta with gas, if 
the accounts given as to the extent of its streets are correct. 





THE LONDON GAS COMPANY. 


A simple-minded Frenchman, once visiting Boulogne, was 
much struck by the numerous arrivals there from England; 
and, accordingly, questioned his mattre d’hétel as to the 
cause of this phenomenon. The answer electrified him. 
“* What, then,” said he, with unfeigned astonishment, ‘‘ do all 
the people in Great Britain run away from their creditors?” 
Poor fellow, he only judged by what he saw; and, influenced 
by similar circumstances, we feel inclined to put a very similar 
question :—* Are all the people of Scotland shamelessly impu- 
dent, presumptuous, and crafty ; or are some of the Scotch Lon- 
doners, like the Boulogne English—a bad specimen of their 
countrymen?” In short, are such blushing youths as Mr. 
Alexander Angus Croll, a common production on the other 
side of the Tweed; and, if so, whence comes it that these 
animals are destitute of every sentiment of shame and generous 
modesty? The hide of a rhinoceros seems not more imper- 
meable to the sting of a gnat than the mind of such a 
creature to the impress of delicacy and feeling. We do 
not say, however, that this is his strongest recommendation 
to the skulking clique of hungry schemers for whom he acts 
the part of a ‘“‘stalking-horse.” Yet great impudence, 
|| backed by the whole force of civic chicanery and bolstered up 
by the Samsonian eloquence of the Times, may do much. 
Nevertheless, this Croll is a failure after all, for every one 
knows that the Great Central job won't pay the promised 
||dividend; the shares, like Falstaff, have ‘‘an alacrity at 


derry down”; and the only chance of turning public atten- 
tion from this painful fact is by making a “ divertisement” 
elsewhere ; and hence the Vauxhall “foray.” But we cannot 
permit the Pearsonian speculators to shuffle out of their 
present unhappy position by enlarging the area of their opera. 
tions—they must finish one experiment at a time, and not 
juggle the Central failure beneath the “ tapis” of the 
Spottiswoode swindle. One bad job at a time is quite enough 
for the head, and pockets, of Mr. Dakin; he now knows, by 
woful experience, that 

’Tis well to be merry and wise; 

’Tis well (nay, better) to be honest and true ; 

*Tis well to be rid of the Great Central scheme 

Before taking up with a new.” 

Few of our readers will require to be told that the above 
reflections have been suggested by the perusal of the sin- 
gularly impudent and obtrusive letter lately addressed by | 
Alexander Angus Croll, of ‘“ that ilk,” to the shareholders of 
the London Gas Company, and in which, with becoming dis- 





interestedness and modesty, he proposes to take the manage- | 
ment of their works and property at a rental considerably 
inferior to that which is now received from the present! 
working of the concern; and, to increase this favour, he will | 
give them 5 per cent. for all the money they can borrow at, 
6 per cent. and upwards. In return, they will have the benefit 
of his “ process and system” !—mark that—his process and) 
system of what? not of making gas, certainly ; for the gas of 
the London is at this moment as much superior in all respects | 
to the Central trash as ‘‘ Hyperion to a satyr.” The “ process| 
and system” must have some other meaning than this; and, 
that meaning is easily gathered from the letter. Mr. Croll! 
finds ‘‘ a surprising waste of power and mal-arrangement in| 
the steam-engines, coupled with the fact that the exhausters | 
are lying idle; which leads him most feelingly to declare 
‘‘every hope of improvement is delusive,” &c., until this is 
altered. In fact, the managers of the London Company are 
quite ignorant of the splendid gaseous resources of the atmo- 
sphere. Their exhausters are “ lying idle ’—horribile dictu !—- 
and their gas is all drawn from coal! Preposterous extrava- 
gance, when the exhausters worked diligently by ‘‘ my pro- 
cess and system” would fill the gasholders with the ‘‘ four- 
shilling mixed,” so “‘ strongly recommended” in the City. 
A fine, thin, cerulean kind of gas, which slips through the 
meter, as Jonathan would say, “like a flash of lightning 
through a gooseberry bush.” Gentlemen of the London Gas 
Works, ‘every hope of improvement in the position of your 
affairs, so long as they are carried on upon the present system, 
will prove for the future as delusive as past expectation ;” like 
a leaky ship at sea, nothing but the ‘“‘ pumps” can save you— 
the exhauster is your sheet-anchor, and the atmosphere a 
mine of gaseous wealth. This is the grand secret, and the key 
of “‘ my process and system,” as witness my hand, &c. 

But the shareholders of the London Gas Company too well | 
know that the rise and progress of their unfortunate affair has | 





Central dodge. Both were brought into existence to try some 
El Dorado projects in gas-making—both were blessed with 
engineers brimful of patents concocted out of other people’s 

ideas—both for a time paid 10 per cent. dividends out of capital, | 
and Hudsonised their shares for the benefit of the ‘‘ knowing 

ones”’—both are in the “cold fit” of their monetary ague ; and, , 
if there be a difference, it is, we can assure the shareholders of 

both concerns, much in favour of the London Company. The 

shareholders of that company have seen their £50 shares at 

60s.—they have suffered, and will certainly recover; ‘‘ when 

things are at the worst, they sometimes mend.” But the 

Central Company is only commencing its trial—its shares are 

tumbling down with a vengeance, and may already be had on, 
the principle, ‘‘ no reasonable offer refused.” 

TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON GAS COMPANY. | 
My name will be prominently brought forward at your next general | 
council, which your directors have informed me they intend to make 

special, in connection with a proposal which I have lately made to your | 
company through the board. 


It has become my duty to make you acquainted with the real nature of | 
my proposal without further delay. 


borne a striking analogy to the past and present position of the || . 








Since it was made to the directors on the 16th of February last, this) 
— has received, on my part, much further consideration, and has || 
een modified to some extent to meet the views of several very influential || 
shareholders; it now resolves itself practically into the following one:— | 
I propose to take the management of your works from Midsummer | 
next, for a period of five, ten, or fifteen years, determinable on a year’s || 
notice, by me at the end of the first period, or by either party at the || 
expiration of the second. I propose to purchase the coals on your works, || 
at the commencement of the arrangement, at a price for which I can then |’ 





\|sinking”’; they are in melancholy aspect, ‘‘ down, down, 





purchase coals of a similar quality. | 
' 
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To manufacture and distribute gas of the average purity of gas supplied 
by competing companies within the same district at my own entire cost 
and risk (provided that, in ascertaining such —- companies pro- 
fessing to light or lighting with cannel coal are excluded), disposing of the 
coke and other products for my own benefit. 

To take the mains and meters now defective from previous use in their 
present state, and to repair, and keep them in repair, during the period of 
my management, at my own cost, and to give them up at the termination 
thereof in a serviceable state, trusting to the decision of the shareholders 
for my reimbursement of the sums I shall have expended in putting the 
mains and meters, where defective, into good working condition at start- 

|ing; and I make this proposition to meet an objection made by the 
| directors, that a sum of money, exceeding, perhaps, £4000, would be 
| required for this purpose. ’ 

'o pay 5 per cent. per annum upon all money which shall be raised as 
|| additional capital for restorations and extensions, including a sum not 
||exceeding £ , which will be necessary for adapting the works to my 
|| process and system of manufacture. : 

'' To pay all rents, rates and taxes, salaries, wages, cost of collection, 

| inspection, allowances, commissions, law and incidental expenses and 

;| gratuities, and to take upon myself all bad debts, and other liabilities, in 

|| any way arising out of the manufacture and distribution of the gas, in- 

|| cluding existing contracts for lighting, determinable at six months’ notice, 
|| and the rents for accommodation of mains, and houses connected with the 
|| works. 

'| To prepare and superintend the execution of all necessary plans for the 
future extensions of the works and services, and to lay down any quantity 
of additional mains which the directors may from time to time think 

|| desirable, within the district limited by your acts, the company finding 

|| the capital for the extensions, upon which I will pay five per cent. per 
|| annum, 

'| I propose that the collectors of the revenue of the company shall be 

| appointed by me, and be subject to ry 4 orders, they giving security to the 

'| satisfaction of the directors; and I have proposed to the directors the 

| following system of collection as just and equitable to both parties :— 

|| That the manner and times of the payments, and method of securing 

|| the same, shall be as follows :— 

{| “The collectors appointed by Mr. Croll shall exclusively collect all 

|| moneys for gas rental which shall become due for gas supplied after the 

|| 24th of June, 1853. 

|| All moneys received by them shall be paid by them on a fixed day, 








|| bankers of Mr. Cro 
“‘ The proportion to be paid in each case into the company’s bankers 
{shall be regulated by a calculation of the then current quarter’s gas 
| rental. 
| ‘In making this calculation, the great difference between the rental of 
| the summer and winter quarters is to be taken into account. 
|| ‘The proportion to be paid into the company’s bankers is to be such as 
| will, on the calculation referred to (as nearly as may be), secure to the 
| company the payment of the fullsum with which, on the terms next here- 
inafter stated, Mr. Croll is to be debited in his account to the company at 
the end of each quarter. 

‘‘Mr. Croll isto be debited in his account with the company as follows, 
|| at the end of each quarter; and it is agreed that:whatever balance for any 
|| one quarter shall not at the expiration of the then next ensuing quarter 

| in each case have been received by the company, shall then be paid to the 
company by Mr. Croll, who shall be entitled to have paid into his account, 

| and retain for himself, all the subsequently collected gas rental for the 

|| particular quarter, the account of which he shall have so balanced and 

|, settled.” 

i] 185 eee eee eee waren eeroe 5 

|| June to Sept. Mr. Croll debited with £ 

|| Sept. to Dec. ...... ditto 

|| Dec. to March .... ditto 

| March to June .... ditto 

ih. cocccccccccccccccs ol O00 

|| June to Sept.......Mr. Croll debited with £ 

|| Sept. to Dec. wee ditto 

|| Dec. to March .... ditto 
March to June .... ditto 

een i & 
June to Sept.. -Mr. Croll debited with £ 


Sept. to Dec. . . ditto ; 
Dec. to March .... ditto ditto June. 
March to June .... ditto ditto Sept. 


|| In addition to these fixed sums, I proposed that I should be debited in 
||}each quarter, commencing the quarter June to September, 1854, with a 
|| proportionate part of the sum by which the gross gas rental of that quarter 
|| should exceed that of the corresponding quarter in the year 1853-54 ; and 
the balance remaining unpaid to the company at the end of the then next 
ensuing quarter should be paid by me as thereinbefore provided with 
‘ae to the ordinary gas rental. 

am, nevertheless, willing, if it be thought desirable, that all moneys 
shall be paid at first into the bankers of the company, if a system can 
devised which shall secure to me the current payments to which I shall 
become entitled under the arrangement, upon the principle above stated. 

It is to be observed, that inasmuch as all rental due up to Midsummer, 
|| 1853, would be payable exclusively to the company, and that I can receive 
|| nothing under this arrangement until after Michaelmas, and practicall 
|| will receive little until after October, the whole of the manufacture an 
| distribution will be conducted on my personal capital for a period of nearly 

four months, probably amounting to upwards of £40,000. 

Now, upon data afforded by your directors, and upon the statement in 
| your last balance-sheet, in June, 1852, and with the assistance of several 
| shareholders, largely interested in the company, and conversant with 
business and accounts, I have made a calculation of the necessary expenses 
which would still remain to be borne by the company under the proposed 
arrangement. 

I have also made my own calculations of the true state of your capital 
account. I have, moreover, had an opportunity of inspecting the present 
state of your works; and I may add, that I have perused every report of 
oe present directors from the year 1847 to that last issued in November, 


, balance payable at Christmas. 
H Mar., 1854. 
June. 
Sept. 


ditto 
ditto 


balance payable at Christmas. 
ditto ar., 1855 


ditto 
ditto Sept. 
+..-.1856, and each subsequent year. 
° —— payable at Christmas. 
itto 


ar., 





Your expenses will, under this arrangement, be included under the 
following heads:— 

Direction, secretary, stationery, incidental expenses, renewal of leases, 
depreciation fund. 

With regard to the last item, it is intended to provide for the restoration 
of such part of the apparatus of manufacture and buildings as, being at 








|}once a week, yom! into the bankers of the company, partly into the. 





present in a defective or dilapidated condition, shall become worn out 
during my management. 

It is to be observed, also, that this depreciation fund, so far as during | 
my management it shall be applied to its purpose, will be productive, as | 
bearing interest, under the denomination of additional capital of the| 
company, after the rate of & per cent. 

Now, counting this renewal and depreciation fund at £2000 (a sufficient | 
allowance), and giving £1200 to be expended in direction, and the services | 
of a secretary, and incidental expenses (I taking upon my hands the house 
in Southampton-street, and providing accommodation there for the board | 
and their secretary), I have arrived at a clear conclusion, in which I am 
supported by all those shareholders whom I have had an opportunity of | 
consulting, that the whole necessary expenses of the company wil be | 
included in the sum of £3200 per annum. 

Your total capital account in June, 1852, the date of the last balance- | 
sheet, is stated at £616,279. Taking credit, however, for the items on the 
credit side, under the heads of ‘“‘ Goods, &c., in store, amount owing for 
gas, &c., and cash in hand,” your capital account was really at that time 
£561,670. Of this capital, £124,625 was in respect of the parliamentary 
preference shares of 1849, guaranteed at 6 per cent. Your bonds, mort- 
gage deeds, and temporary loans, amounted to £86,925. The yearly || 
interest on these debts at 5 per cent. per annum,is £4345, so that, if the 
arrangement with me is completed, it will, upon a similar position of your 
affairs in this year (and if your directors are accurate in their statements, 
you cannot have less on the credit side of your next balance-sheet than in | 
June last), release a sum of about £54,609 from your credits, for the pur- 
pose of reductionofdebts. These debts would stand at the snm of £46,906, 
the interest on which, at 5 per cent. per annum, would be, including 
interest on trade and other debts, £2345, making a difference for the year | 
in increase of revenue applicable to profits of about £2000. 

My examination of your works has led me to the conclusion that the 
present system, and most especially that part of it which has recently 
been introduced as an improvement, can never, to any extent, realise the 
expectations which the periodical reports have held forth to the share- 
holders. The ovens at first erected have cost about £21,000, and are sup- 
posed to make one-sixth part of the gas required in the depth of winter. 
The system is declared by the directors to be emphatically successful, || 
both as regards the quality of the gas, the diminution of the expense in 
manufacture, and the greatly increased value of the coke; it is, therefore, 
naturally to be supposed that so beneficial a process of manufacture will, 
as speedily as possible, be used for the other five-sixths of the gas; but 
the space required for the ovens alone would, in that case, involve the | 
purchase of a large quantity of additionalland. It may surprise most of | 
you to learn that M. Michiel’s patent, which has made these ovens so costly | | 
an experiment, was forestalled by me many years ago in this country. 
The very identical experiment which is now in the course of trial at an || 
expense to you of £20,000 at least, was tried very effectually by me for || 
under £400, and resulted in my pulling down my ovens to obtain the mate- | 
rials of which they were made; but I may add, that a very cursory perusal 
of the specification of my patent will satisfy any one of you that you have 
purchased (at what cost for patent right I will not inquire) from other || 
parties the right to a patent which belongs to me. t 

The remainder of your gas is at present made in retorts in five retort- 
houses, two of which are double houses. I can make—using only two of || 
these houses, and releasing other most valuable space absolutely required | | 
for increased stowage of gas—one-fifth more gas than is at present manu- | 
factured by you from the five retort-houses and the ovens put together. 

A surprising waste of power and mal-arrangement are made manifest | 
by the size of your engines, coupled with the fact that your exhausters are | 
lying idle for want of power to work them; and generaily I most distinctly 
state my opinion, that every hope of improvement in the position of your 
affairs, so long as they are carried on upon the present system, will prove 
for the future as delusive as past expectation, i 

Considerable exertion will be necessary on my part to enable me, if you | 
accept my offer, to carry out the following terms with anything like advan- | 
tage to myself at first. I consider your affairs essentially in a bad con- | 
dition; and I look principally for advantage to us both to the sure and 
steady increase of gas rental in your extended but good working district— 
an increase which may take place without corresponding profit to you, if! 
your manufacture, distribution, and collection, are not under the individual 
management of a competent person. 

Since submitting my first proposal to the directors, which was based 
upon a calculation made on the information obtained from the balance- 
sheet of June, 1852, which showed the gross rental of the half year to be 
£36,959, or for the year £73,918, I have been informed by several share- 
holders, who have derived their information from the executive, that the 
rental was £40,000 for the half year ending at Christmas last, being at the 
rate of £80,000 per annum. Assuming this to be so, I propose for the 
first year to eS sum of £20,000 to the company, £25,000 for the second 
year, and £30, for the third and subsequent years, added to each of 
which payments, will be one-fifth of the actual gross increased gas rental 
in excess of the £80,000 per annum; and I refer to the figures in the 
Appendix to illustrate to the shareholders the beneficial result of my pro- 
— arrangement, calculated from the information contained in your last 

alance-sheet in June, 1852. 

The most accurate accounts, and the most ample information from every 
collector and inspector, shall be given to your directors, who will, of course, 
from to time, inspect the works. 

This is my proposition, and I am sure that it is a beneficial one for you. 
If I have injured gas property by the reduction in the price of gas in the 
metropolis, consequent upon my enterprises, it has been a very involun- | 
tary act on my part. I know that I can manufacture at the present reduced 
rates with profit; and I can very clearly see my way to put your property, 
which I conceive to be depreciated without reason, in a better state than 
it has ever hitherto been, even when prices were high; but to do this, or 
to do eee, I must be at liberty to use my own system; and it is 
impossible for me to undertake to conduct the manufacturing affairs of a 
company if its commercial operations are not also under my control. 

This observation is made in consequence of the view which the board | 
of directors — to have taken of my proposition, inasmuch as they 
seem to act under an impression that I may be induced to become simply | 
the manufacturing engineer of the cmgene : a result which would, in my 
opinion, be comparatively unprofitable to the company, and place me in a 
position which I decline to occupy. | 

I do not propose to enter into the details of the expectations which have | 
been held out to you from time to time in the reports, and the disap- | 
pointments which have regularly ensued; but I must call your attention | 
to what really is your present state. 

Your district is extremely large, and in many parts of it worked against 
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And, beyond all doubt, it is the duty of every individual 
shareholder to originate such an injunction. What! trusta 
rental of £80,000 per annum in the hands of this Croll, whose 
interest it is, in the last year of his agreement, to depress the | 
value of the concern, and turn one section of its customers | 
over to its rival, the Surrey Consumers! Can this not be! 
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allowances to enable you to held your position in the competing districts ; 
nor does your present method of yo nin your business allow of a hope 
of any profitable increase in your gas rental. Your allowances and sacri- 
fices are great; your special contracts for lighting are unremunerative ; 
your system of collection does not preserve t ps from bad debts; and your 
works generally are, as I have shown, carried on in the most uneconomical 
mamner. As a commercial concern, the company emphatically does not 








” 
** pay. 


most confidently hope, after a short time, to increase the consumption 
our gas very materially. I amof opinion that your district, worked as 


oyp method of carrying my purposes into execution. 
a 
1 am not afraid of eom- 


I can work it, is a good and increasing district. 
petition. 

You will have one-fifth of the increased gas rental; and I have every 
reason to anticipate, and indeed, as I have said, am acting under a con- 
viction, that the increase will be very great. 

The plan I propose is free from risk, as far as you are concerned. I may, 
I think, now venture to say that I have established for myself a character 
for accomplishing what I undertake; and I am not afraid of your sup- 
posing that there is anything in the nature of a speculation or adventure 
in my “ proposition.”” Depend upon it I have well considered it, and can 
do it with benefit to myself. 

I respectfully call upon you to display energy and decision at this 
juncture for the furtherance of our mutual interests, and I solicit your 
vote at the special meeting of the company on the 13th of April next, in 
favour of the arrangement proposed by me. I shall be happy if you will 
communicate any views or suggestions in writing to Messrs. Carden and 
Whitehead, stock and share brokers, Royal Exchange-buildings.—I am, 
your most obedient servant, A. Anaus Cro. 


Howrah-house, East-india-road, Poplar, March 24, 1853. 





The following calculation will illustrate the nature of the proposal, and 
show the dividends which the shareholders may anticipate :— 








For the first year, Mr. Croll to pays. ...seeeeee eovcees £20,000 
Deduct expenses :— 

Renewal and depreciation fund....... oetceseus £2,000 
Direction, secretary, and incidental expenses... 1,200 
Interest on debts, £46,906, total amount ...... 34d 

—— 56,545 

14,455 

Six per cent. on £124,625 parliamentary preference shares 7,476 

£6,979 


Equal to 1} per cent. on £386,500,—the total amount of red and blue 
and original shares, as shown by the balance-sheet of June, 1852. 
For the second year, Mr. Croll to pay..eceseccsssseeses £20,000 
Deduct expenses :— 
Renewal and depreciation fund ....... veceseee £2,000 
Direction, secretary, and incidental expenses... 1,200 
Interest on debts, £46,906, total amount....... 2,345 


Six per cent. on £124,625 parliamentary preference shares 





Add } of probable increase of gas rental .....seessesees 


Equal to 34 per cent. on £386,500. 
For the third year,® Mr. Croll to pay ......0+ ereeveee £30,000 
Deduct expenses :— 
Renewal and depreciation fund. ....seccersseee £2,000 
Direction, secretary, and incidental expenses.... 





| £600,000 has been expended, and possessing a revenue of 


Interest on debts, £46,906, total amount ...... 





Six per cent. on £124,625 parliamentary preference shares 





Add } of probable increase of gross rental on the 
third: year. .ccveccoveccccccsccccccscccces £3,000 
99 BECON YEATee+cevcwvee cece oocccces orvceee 1, 
— 4,600 


£21,479 
Equal to 54 per cent. on £386,500. 


By your last balance-sheet for six months, up to June, 1852, after pay- 
ment of interest on debts and dividends, or parliamentary shares, expenses 
of management (which last item amounts to £5588), and depreciation, 
your balance for the half year, applicable to dividend on the blue and red 
and original shares, was £961, which, of course, was not worth dividing. 

The antecedents of an individual who volunteers to make 


himself dictator over a property upon which upwards of 


£80,000 a year, ought to be irreproachable, and will, we 
presume, be searchingly investigated by the parties to whom 
a proposition is made without precedent in the history of gas- 
lighting, and never contemplated by Parliament when it granted 
the act of incorporation to this company ; indeed, we do not see 
how the lease could be granted under any circumstances with- 
out the authority of a special act of Parliament, as each indi- 
vidual shareholder could, by injunction, prevent the corporate 
seal being attached to any such document. 








ow, I repeat that my process and system enable me to manufacture 
and distribute gas on a large scale more cheaply and efficiently than any 
board of directors can possibly do; but I must be absolutely master of my 


done by making bad gas, and discontenting the consumers of! 
the London Company? Of course it can ; for, whilst Mr. Croll | 
talks largely about purity, he carefully abstains from any) 
reference to illuminating power. Even the wax candle is! 
omitted. Let the shareholders of the London Company open | 
their eyes in time, and send this intruder back again to Coventry | 
with “a flea in his ear.” 
But, even were the arrangement possible, £30,000 a year 
seems far too small a rent for a gas work possessing a gross 
rental of £80,000, and considerably less than results to the’ 
Great Central Company, under their contract with Mr. Croll, 
for the manufacture of their gas. The £30,000 is, in reality, 
only £26,800, divisible as dividend; as £3200 of the gross 
rent is to be applied to the creation of a renewal fund, and the 
payment of the directors, secretary, and incidental expenses. 
Sixty-six and a half per cent. of the £80,000 would find their 
way into Mr. Croll’s pockets as working expenses, and 80 
per cent. upon all increased rental. We have no hesitation in 
saying that, if a tenant is wanted, an equally responsible and 
eligible one may be found, who will undertake to carry on the 
concern on terms more favourable to the proprietors. | 
The flippant observations as to want of novelty in M. 
Michiel’s system of manufacturing gas in coke ovens, comes 
with a bad grace from one whose whole system of generating 
gas is carried on under a licence obtained from Messrs. Lowe 
and Kirkham, and to which the epithet of “‘my process 
and system” is now applied. Mr. Croll admits he failed in 
his attempts to introduce the oven system at Coventry. M.! 
Michiel asserts that he has succeeded, and that under his) 
system the total corresponding items in the cost of gas, for | 
which Mr. Croll contracted with the Great Central Company | 
at 1s. 44d. per 1000 feet, is with him only 1s.; and that this is 
due to his being able to realise from residuary products 72 per 
cent. of the original cost of the coal employed, instead of the 
45 or 50 per cent. realised by Mr. Croll. 
What the shareholders care for in this matter is, not 
whether M. Michiel’s system be altogether new, but whether | 
it pays; and this can and might be satisfactorily established 
by a proper inquiry. At the same time we, who have seen 
this much-vaunted patent of Croll, can find no real resem- 
blance whatever between it and the patent of M. Michiel. 
It is a mere bungling attempt to catch the gaseous products | 
arising from a common coke oven. That it failed, will excite 
no wonder in the minds of those who read the specification. 
It never could succeed. 
But what is the Croll “ process and system”? We only know 
in it, practically, a system of extracting from the pockets of the 
gas consumers 10 or 15 per cent. more money for a certain 
quantity of light, and poisoning them with badly purified gas; 
and it will be well for the shareholders of the London Gas 
Company to make inquiries as to the feeling entertained in the 
City of London towards the Great Central Gas Company, before 
placing their revenue of £80,000 a year in jeopardy. Mr. 
Dakin, the chairman of the latter, has admitted that his own 
revenue fell from £53,000 to £40,000 within twelve months. 
This fact should induce caution. 
The whole thing is a Stock Exchange rig to raise the value 
of the original shares, and then sell out, to repeat the same 
operation elsewhere; and already we hear that the next bubble 
to be blown has reference to the Phenix Gas Company. 


THE GAS QUESTION IN PARIS. 
When, in the last number of our Journat, we gave some 
details connected with the renewal of the contract for the 
lighting of the City of Paris with gas, we were in possession 
of only a portion of the documents published relative to this 
important affair. Since then we have collected all that have 
been made public by the parties variously interested, and, 
having carefully examined them, are in a position to express 
a more decided opmion than we were previously enabled to do, 
upon the scientific and technical questions which have given 
rise to such a spirited discussion between the Préfets, the 
Municipal Council of Paris, M. Chevalier, (a dissenting member 
of the Council), the gas companies, and Messrs. Ardoin and 


~ 








* With regard to the subsequent years, the progressive increase in the gas rental 








will materially augment the dividends. 














Co., the authors of a tender having for its object the obtain- 
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ing of a contract after the expiration of the present one in 
1863. A few words upon the origin of the negotiation will 
tend to throw light upon its present position and prospects. 

|| The companies which light Paris, were organised from 1820 
| to 1835. To each a district is assigned ; and, with the view of 








| protecting the public against any abuse of their monopoly, the | 


‘selling prices of gas are regulated by the authorities. The 
| pipes are laid down in virtue of authorisations granted by the 
| Préfets. 
| The City imposed a rent charge upon the gas companies of 
£8000 a year, for the right of laying their pipes under the 
| public thoroughfares. 

The companies considered at first that the authorisation 
under which their pipes were laid down gave them the irre- 
| vocable right to use them for the supply of gas; but in 1835 





| the authorities declared that the companies only occupied the | 


subsoil of the streets by tolerance, and that the City could | 
|; compel them to remove their pipes whenever it thought proper. 
|| The position of the companies, consequently, became very 
'| critical and uncertain. 

It was under these circumstances that, in 1846, a contract 


and private lighting by gas for a term of eighteen years; but, 
besides those incidental to the manufacture of gas, the companies 
had many important charges to support. Thus, in addition to the 
rent charge of £8000 a year for the occupation of the public 








the most distant and intricate quarters of the City, where a 
'|private light was seldom found. They were also bound to 
supply the public lights at cost price, without any interest on 
| capital; and at the expiration of the eighteen years, the City 


| took posses duction of 70 per cent. , ; : 
P sian of the tap ak ewe PO en: bY | which blinds any one, who is not himself deeply versed in 


| their cost price, the works in the interior of Paris remaining the 
| property of the companies, but with the stipulation that they 
should be demolished. 


| In consideration of conditions so onerous upon the com- | 


| panies, an eighteen years monopoly was granted them at | who have participated in the labours of the several commis- 


_ sions—such as Messrs. Arago, Fresnel, Pelouze, Combes, and 


prices for private lighting which might, at first view, appear 


|;was concluded between the City of Paris and the gas com- | 
panies, which granted to the latter a monopoly of the public | 





36 votes. The pr principal conditions of this treaty are the 
followmg :— 

The City grants a prolongation of the “concession” of 
twenty years. 

The companies are bound to provide the public lighting for 
2 centimes (,2; of a penny) per light per hour; the lighting, 
extinguishing, repairs of lanterns, candelabra, cocks, and | 
service pipes, and of their renewal in consideration of an in- | 
demnity of 4 centimes (;4; of a penny) per day and per light. | 

The rent charge of £8000 a year is maintained. 

The three large gas works, which are now situated in the || 
interior of Paris, are to be demolished within four years, and 
reconstructed outside the City. 

The companies give up their pipes to the city of Paris for 
£80,000, payable at the expiration of the term of the contract. 

For the private lighting, the present prices are to be suc- 
| cessively reduced to 35 centimes the metre cube (7s. 10d. per | 
1000 feet). 

Such are the principal conditions of the new contract, which, 
after having been approved of by the Préfets and the Municipal | 
Council, has been rejected, or, more correctly speaking, 
adjourned by one of the sections of Council of State—that of 
the Interior. 

We will now endeavour to arrive at the true value of the | 
different incidents which have transpired in the course of this | 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| examination, and draw some comparisons which are not with- 


highways, they were bound to extend their main pipes into | : ‘ . 
‘gi y PIP | And, in the first place, one cannot help remarking a cir- 


| striking instance of the truth of this remark. 


| excessive, but which are, in reality, far from being so, when | 
it is taken into consideration that the capitals of the companies | 
‘| would be almost annihilated, and that the cost price of the gas | 


‘must be considerably augmented by the reserves to be made 
for their amortization. 

The published documents prove that the short duration of 
the lease was principally based upon the expectation entertained, 


| 


both by the authorities and the companies, of a considerable | 


increase in the consumption of gas by private individuals. 


lease commenced on the Ist of January, 1847, but, in con- | 
sequence of the resolution of February, 1848, the operations, | 


far from extending themselves, were seriously restricted ; the 

‘profits and, consequently, the value of the shares sensibly 
'| diminished from 1847 to 1850, and the amortization of capital 
became, from that time, impossible. 


panies took steps towards obtaining a revision of the contract 
\of 1846, and a prolongation of their existence. Political 
,events did not allow of any rapid progress in the negotiations 
from 1850 to 1852; and it is only at the latter period that we 
find the question brought before the Préfets, the Commissions, 
and the Municipal Council. The persons who have taken part 





‘in its examination are, we are bound to admit, distinguished in | 


science, as magistrates, and public officers, and their numberless 
‘labours attest their scrupulous solicitude for the protection of 
| every interest before them. 

| In May, 1852, a new treaty was agreed between the City 
of Paris and the companies. 


The | 


out interest for an industry which has become European. | 


cumstance which is inherent in the character of our neigh- || 
bours ; and this is the facility and assurance with which every 
one speaks of every thing. The dancer believes himself to | e 
a mathematician, and brings into the discussion an assurance 


the matters treated of. The affair under consideration is a 


In truth the engineers of the companies, the men of science 


Mary—are kept in check by a banker, aud a retired wholesale 
grocer ; and it is wonderful to see the extent to which equivo- 
cation can be carried upon certain subjects, which even from 
their nature appear the most abstract. 

We are not acquainted with the exact details of the system 
of management practised by the Paris gas companies, nor do 
we know whether they have stated the truth, and the whole 
truth, with regard to the charges of distributing the gas; but 
we remark with astonishment the eagerness with which both | 
parties attempt to determine things in their very essence | 
indeterminable. 

Thus, the companies say, according to their practical 
experience, 1 hectolitre of coal produces 20 cubic metres of | 





| gas and 1°15 hectolitres of coke, one-third of which is used 
| as fuel. 


It was under the pressure of such a situation that the com- | 





On the 12th of August it was | 


M. Chevalier says, on his side, 1 hectolitre of coal: pro- || 
duces 25 cubic metres of gas and 1°50 of coke, of which | 
a smaller quantity is used as fuel than is admitted by the 


| companies. 


Hence, a difference in the estimates of the companies and | 
M. Chevalier; and yet both may have truth on their sides, 
though both may also be wrong. Who does not know that | 
the yield of gas and coke, and the proper temperature at 
which the distillation should be carried on, differ essentially | 
according to the nature of the coal used? Our columns bear | 
ample evidence of these facts; and nowhere is this more || 
clearly set forth than in the experiments detailed in our 
issues of April and June, 1851, from which we extract the 
following :— 





ratified and approved of by the Municipal Council by 33 out of | 


Average 
produce 
in feet. 


NAME OF COAL. 


"[Cabie feet cone | j 

| | sumed per hour, | Value of the gas 

i 1 cubic foot giving a light | from one ton of 
Coke in Tar in of gas = grains equal to 1: 2 sperm coal in pounds | 


pounds. pounds. of spe rm. candles, of sperm, 





9,500 
8,331 
10,850 
9,883 
13,334 


Newcastle coal (Pelton main) . 

|| SeoGhgolly COMMEL ...5 cece cscssccsessce ees 
| Wigan cannel (Ince Hall) 

Newcastle cannel 

| Boghead cannel 





| 1,332 | 


311° 4°69 
439° } 3°28 
4658 3°69 
606° 2°37 
1109: 13 


1,540 


112 
1,245 


225 
248 

98 
737 


1,426 
715 








A glance at this table will c convince all that this is an idle 
controversy, and that M. Chevalier might, with truth, have 
|| Sustained that the products were even greater than he main- 
— and yet the neque be not the less correct in giving 


The price of coal is only one 
element in the manufacture: its quality is the most essential | 
condition. Thus, while Messrs. Ardoin and Co. speculate | 
upon the employment of small and inferior ceal at 1 f. 76 c. the 


their manufacturing results. 
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\| hectolitre (17s. 4d. per ton), the gas companies find it to their 
|| interest to use a mixture of three qualities, costing, respectively, 
8f. 12c., 2f. 40c., and 2f. 22c., or, on an average, 2°533 f. 
'| per hectolitre (24s. 6d. per ton) ; and we quite agree with the 
|| conclusions arrived at by Messrs. Arago, Fresnel, and Combes, 
'|as the ground of their approbation of the use of a portion of 
|| the Belgian “‘ Gailette,” as tending to improve the quality both 
of the gas and coke. 

It is beneath our task to combat Messrs. Ardoin and Co.’s 
absurd affirmation, that the loss of gas between the gasometer 
|and the burner is almost ni/, or, at the utmost, 2 per cent. ; 
and that this is the practical and personal experience of a che- 
| mist, whose name has not yet reached us, and who announces 
that Paris would be inhabitable with a lose of 16 per cent. 
| upon the gas manufactured. We beg this chemist’s pardon, 
, but’ our London experience completely upsets his theories ; 
|| and we affirm that more than 30 per cent. of the gas manu- 
 factured in this metropolis is lost between the gasholders and 

the burners. Indeed, we know of some continental gas works 
|| where the loss exceeds 50 per cent., and yet the towns remain 
| perfectly habitable. There is this difference between M. Che- 

valier and this chemist : the one speaks of gas very cleverly for 
'a man who has not made it his study ; the second, who professes 
| to have studied it, speaks like a fool. 
| Messrs. Ardoin and Co.’s system of forming a company, 
| and calling up the capital at once, while yet ten years are un- 
/expired of the present contract, is not very intelligible. What 
is to be done with the funds in the mean time? Surely 
tit cannot be intended that they should remain unemployed. 
| Neither can we consider the proposal to light so large a city 
as Paris from one gas work, as a serious one. 

We expressed the opinion in our last, that with coals at 
lf. 76c. the hectolitre (17s. 4d. per ton), and an annual con- 
sumption of 40,000,000 cubic metres of gas (1,400,000,000 
cubic feet), a uniform price of 25 centimes per cubic metre, or 
5s. 7d. per 1000 feet, for both public and private lights, 
would yield a reasonable dividend upon the capital legitimately 
invested in the Paris gas works, when placed under one 
management. We, of course, had in view our English 





system, where every gas company remains proprietor of its 


works at the termination of any contract it may enter into, 
_ with the right of continuing its operations; neither did the 

rent charge of £8000 a year, which we look upon as an 
unfair tax on the gas consumer, enter into our calculations. 
| We had not then seen the table attached to the report of the 
| Municipal Commission, in which are enumerated the money 
value of the concessions made by the companies in favour 
| of the public upon the profits secured to the former during the 
unexpired ten years of the present contract, and which 
| amount to no less than 22,000,000 of francs, or £880,000. 
This table proves, nevertheless, the correctness of our cal- 
|| culations, since, in striking an average of the price at which 
|| the companies will sell gas during the twenty years’ prolonga- 
‘tion, and placing this 22,000,000 francs in reduction of the 
| price of 35 centimes for the private lighting, and 20 centimes 
for the public lights, we arrive at the actual price of 25-2 
| centimes. 

The documents published by Messrs. Chevalier and Ardoin 

| had deceived us upon another point besides that of the cost of 
coals, and on one upon which experience ought, we confess, to 
have taught us to be more upon our guard, as it is a common 
practice with all gas speculators, enormously to exaggerate 
the quantity consumed: Messrs. Ardoin and Co. called it 
40,000,000 cubic metres. The documents before us prove it 
to be exactly one half, viz., 5,000,000 metres, supplied to the 
public lamps, and 15,000,000 to the private consumers ; in all, 
| 700,000,000 cubic feet, or considerably less than the supply 
of several of our metropolitan gas companies. 
Every care seems to have been taken in the new contract to 
‘secure to the public the benefit of all new discoveries in the 
manufacture of gas; one clause stipulates that— 

‘* It, in consequence of the progress of science, or the application of gas 
|| to new uses, whatever they may be, the Préfet of Police, with the consent 
|, of the Municipal Council, judges it right to impose upon the company the 

use of new processes, diff ring from the actual system of gas manufacture, 
‘ they shall be bound to conform to the orders of the authorities, 

“In the event of the employment of these new processes producing a 
| considerable reduction on the cost price of gas, the company shall be 
|| bound to give the benefit of this lowering in price to the public and private 

lighting, in proportions to be determined by the administrative authorities, 
with the consent of the Municipal Council. 

«The same shall teke place in case the company, without waiting for 
|| the intervention of the authorities, shall have taken the initiative in the 
| application of new processes. 





“In case of the discovery of any new mode of lighting otherwise than | 
by gas, the authorities reserve the right of granting permission for the | 
establishment of the new system of lighting, without being liable to any 
claim for indemnity on the part of the present company.” | 

The Paris gas companies have shown great confidence in the 
justice and capacity of the Préfects and Municipal Council, by | 
submitting themselves in so absolute a manner to the omnipo- | 
tence of their decisions in matters as delicate as those which | 
may result from the application of new discoveries in science. 
Our own Corporation may herein read a lesson, though they | 
are too narrow-minded to profit by it; and, indeed, the time | 
for their doing so is gone by. Their doom is sealed, and the | 
sooner they are replaced by a body whose justice and honesty | 
may vie with their Parisian confréres the better it will be | 
for the interest of the citizens of London. From the alder- | 
man next below the chair down to Mr. Charles Pearson’s | 
flunky, all are thrown into confusion by the threatened reform : | 
the one, lest his chances of becoming Lord Mayor should be | 
extinguished ; and the other, because his prospects of being | 
nominated sheriff are considerably dimmed. We cannot con- 
template without a shudder what ruin might have been caused 
had the Corporation of the City of London been intrusted with 
the power the Paris gas companies are willing to concede to 
their own authorities; but it is some relief to think that be- 
tween the latter there is some bond of union, and that nothing 
is done by them without careful examination. | 

One feature in this discussion is characteristic of the manner " 
in which the French character suffers itself to be led away. 
Will it be believed that 12,000 signatures were obtained to a 
petition to the Emperor in opposition to the new treaty, or, 
in other words, that 12,000 persons prayed to be deprived, 
during ten years, of all the reductions agreed for in their 
behalf—not only positive reductions in the price of gas, but 
unlimited modifications in these same prices, consequent 
upon new discoveries in science? John Bull would not have 
been so inconsiderate. 








Conmmunicated Articles, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS LIGHTING. 
(Continued from page 56.) | 

The amended patent of Laming, for the use of oxide of iron, is 
dated Nov. 4, 1847, and bears the following title: —‘‘ For certain 
improvements in purifying coal gas.” The claims are embodied 
in the description, and not summed up at the end of the speci-' 
fication, as is customary with most patents; so that more than 
ordinary attention is necessary during its perusal. The specification | 
itself is as under :— | 

‘* My invention consists, firstly, of an improvement or improvements 
in the manner of using chloride of calcium for the purification of | 
coal gas. I do not claim the use of that reagent in a dry state, nor 
when it is in a fluid condition. Both these ways are attended by 
inconvenience: in the one case, fluids cause objectionable pressure on | 
the retorts ; and in the other case, dry chloride of calcium desiccates | 
the gas, and thereby causes it to deposit naphthaline. I avoid both 
these evils by causing a strong solution of the chloride in water to be 
absorbed into dry sawdust, or other convenient matter, in such pro- | 
portion as to confer upon the mass the form of a wet and granulated | 
powder. I claim the use of chloride of calcium, prepared as above, | 
for the purification of coal gas; and I use it in the manner in common | 
use for hydrate of lime. I claim also the use of muriates and sulphates | 
of iron, prepared by absorbing a strong solution of these salts re- | 
spectively into sawdust, as explained with respect to chloride of | 
calcium ; but I do not claim the use of either of the aforesaid metallic | 
salts in a fluid state, or in a state of mechanical division and wetted, | 
even though they be mixed with sawdust. In addition to the objec- | 
tionable pressure caused by all fluids, metallic solutions in particular | 
obstruct the purifying apparatus by letting fall heavy precipitates; | 
and the mere mechanical division of a metallic salt, such as the sul- | 
pnd of iron, leaves in the centre of each fragment, however small it | 

e, a quantity of the reagent on which the impurities of the gas can | 
hardly be made to act. | 

** Chloride of calcium is both abundant and cheap; but, under cer- | 
tain circumstances, it may be desirable to make it for the purposes of || 
gas purification, by decomposing muriate of iron by means of lime, or | 
of chalk, when the latter will suffice. In such cases the oxides or | 
carbonates which result are useful for the said purification, and need 
not be removed. I do not claim either of these processes for making | 
a mixture of chloride of calcium and a metallic oxide or carbonate ; 
but I do claim the application of mixtures so made to the purification 
of coal gas. 

‘* Another part of my invention consists in the use of the carbonate 
of iron for the purification of coal gas; for which purpose I damp it 
and dispose it, mixed or unmixed with sawdust or other matter, in| 
the course of the gas, as is practised with hydrate of lime; or I mix 
it with the muriate matters which I have claimed as my invention ; 
or with other purifying matters hitherto in use for a similar purpose, 
in a state of mechanical division. To obtain this carbonate in an} 
economical manner, I throw down from ammoniacal or gas liquor, 
obtained in making coal gas, and previously distilled or not, the 
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sulphur which it contains, and, having drawn off the clear liquid, I 
next precipitate its carbonic acid; or, instead of making two separate 
precipitates, I throw down a mixed sulphurct and carbonate of the 
precipitant. I prefer to precipitate by means of the muriate or sul- 
phate of iron. I do not claim either of these ways of obtaining a 
metallic carbonate ; but I claim the use of the carbonate above named, 
however obtained, for the purification of coal gas. 

“* Another part of my invention consists in increasing the purifying 
powers of the aforesaid preparation of chloride of calcium ; and also 
|| of the aforesaid metallic salts absorbed in solution into sawdust, by 

adding thereto oxide of iron, obtained in a proper state from any 
||economical source. I do not claim the exclusive use of any metallic 
| oxide for purifying coal gas; but what I do claim is, the combination, 
for that purpose, of the oxide of iron, with the other purifying matters 
| above indicated, whereby the gas may be perfectly purified from its 
||ammonia and its hydro-sulphuric acid, without requiring a succession 
|| of purifying vessels.” 
|| We have before intimated that the resemblance which still exists 
| between the patents of Croll and Laming was infinitely more ap- 
| parent in the original specification of the latter than it is at present ; 
| and yet, even now, the points of greatest difference serve to esta- 
| blish a manifest analogy. ‘Thus, Croll claims the use of a solution 
| of muriate of iron in a wet-lime purifier, for removing ammonia 
| from the gas; whilst Laming claims the same solution for the same 
purpose when absorbed into sawdust, and used in a dry-lime 
| purifier. Again, Croll, as we have seen, claims the employment of 
_ the oxide of iron in a dry-lime purifier for the removal of sulphu- 
| retted hydrogen alone from the gas; and Laming disclaims oxide 
| of iron, unless “ mixed with other purifying matters, whereby the 
gas may be perfectly purified from its ammonia, and all its hydro- 
| sulphuric acid, without requiring a succession of vessels.” The 
| undisguisable care taken to avoid contact in this instance proves 
the narrowness of the road which unwillingly gave passage to the 
| new claimant. But we have now arrived at the most interesting 
| part of our history. 
|| As oxide of iron must always be more expensive than lime, and 
' also much less efficacious in the purification of gas, it is clear that, 
| up to the date and specification of Laming’s patent, nothing really 
| useful had been invented ; for, though the roasting process described 
| by Croll may be regarded as containing the first idea of continued 
| action in the employment of metallic oxides, yet the cost of this 
process, when properly executed, is such as to preclude all hope of 
its employment, even if, in this respect, the same roasting operation 
had not previously been attempted with lime. To roast oxide of 
iron would be more costly than to reburn gas lime; and it is well 
| known that this latter does not pay. Something still remained, there- 
fore, to be discovered, after the specifications of Croll and Laming, 
ere oxide of iron could, by any possibility, compete with lime; 
and this something was not discovered till the year 1849; and the 
merit of this discovery may fairly be said to be divided, as far as 
| regards this country, between Mr. Laming and Mr. F. J. Evans, 
The former of these gentlemen took out a patent in France on the 
22nd of February, 1849, in which we find the following paragraphs :— 
| Dans la cinquiéme partie de cette invention je retire du gaz 
d’eclairage tout l’acide hydrosulphurique qu’il contien au moyen de 
peroxide hydraté de fer. 
athe. La sixiéme partie de cette invention consiste en renouvelant le 
peroxide hydraté de fer lorsque il se trouve converté en hydrosulphate 
| de fer par son emploi dans l’epurateur de gaz d’eclairage; a cet effet 
ije l’expose a l’action de l’air atmospherique.” 
|. (In the fifth part of this invention I extract from the gas all the 
|hydrosulphuric acid which it contains, by means of the hydrated 
peroxide of iron; and the sixth part consists in renewing the hydrated 
| peroxide of iron after its conversion into sulphuret of iron by the 
| action of the gas, for which purpose I expose it to the air.) 
| Mr. Laming does not appear, however, to have carried out this 
|invention in England; and the British public stands indebted to 
|Mr. F. J. Evans, of Westminster, for publishing and throwing 
open in this country the right of renewing and revivifying, as it is 
| now termed, the sg By the hydrated peroxide of iron for puri- 
fying coal gas. With Mr. Evans the discovery was the work of 
|chance, aided by close observation ; and this process, which alone 
_|;has given value to the purification by oxide of iron, has been 
| within the domain publique since the month of July or August, 1849, 
‘and consequently anterior to any patent or claim whatever. 
We have before remarked, that at Berlin, and also at West- 
' minster, the ventilation of gas-lime refuse was in actual operation 
under the superintendence of Mr. Evans; and this fact, no doubt, 
assisted in directing his attention to the ventilation of peroxide of 
iron. But, be this as it may, it is a circumstance known to hun- 
dreds, that Mr. Evans was publicly using and reusing, or revivi- 
fying, the hydrated peroxide of iron in the months of July, August, 
and apteesber, of the year 1849, and, therefore, several months 
before the date of Mr. Bis’ patent for the same purpose. ‘True, 
Mr. Evans also used chloride of calcium with his hydrated peroxide 
of iron, but the revivifying process was only employed, and could 
only take effect upon the metallic oxide or sulphuret; and this it is 
which constitutes the real improvement and publication. We 
‘have deemed it necessary to be thus explicit in detailing the facts 
‘connected with the revivifying process, for several attempts have 
been made to patent this process, and it is scarcely necessary to 
say, not only without effect, but with a worse conseqyence upon 
the validity of the patents which embody that claim. A question 














may, perhaps, arise as to who has the exclusive right of using the 
oxide or oxides of iron; but no dispute can be maintained respect- 
ing the right to revivify those oxides, and more especially the 
hydrated peroxide of iron, for this revivification is public property, 
beyond all doubt. 
Following rapidly in the wake of Laming, we find Mr. F. C.} 
Hills claiming the use of the hydrated and precipitated sesquioxide | 
of iron for the purification of gas, in a patent dated November 24, 
1849; but with a title which has been supposed by a legal autho- 
rity of some eminence to militate against the terms of the specifi- 
cation. The title is for “ An improved mode of compressing peat | 
for making fuel or gas, and of manufacturing gas, and of obtaining 
certain substances applicable to purifying the same.” 
foreign to our purpose to enter upon a consideration of the legal 
peculiarities of patents, we will regard Mr. Hills’ title and specifi- , 
cation as in unison with each other; and as a sufficiently explicit | 
copy of both may be found by referring to the JourNnat for June, 
1850, we need do no more here than extract the portions connected 


| 
| 


with our subject. Mr. Hills claims as of his improvement, “‘depriv- | 


ing coal gas of its sulphuretted hydrogen, cyanogen, and ammonia, 


by passing it through the subsulphates of iron, oxychloride, or the | 
hydrated and precipitated oxides of iron, either alone or combined | 


with sulphate of lime, sulphate or muriate of magnesia, baryta, 
strontia, soda, or potash, and mixed with sawdust, breeze, or other 
absorbent matters, which will allow of the passage of the gas 
through it; and when the absorbing materials become inert, they 


As it is}} 





are revivitied by passing a current of atmospheric air through | 


them.” The improvement, “in obtaining certain substances ap- 
plicable to purifying gas,” looks very much like a repetition of 
the above, and seems to have been put in for the sake of the title; 
it is said to “ consist in combining the chemical substance as enu- 
merated above with sawdust, breeze, &c., and exposing them to 
the atmosphere,” &c., precisely as stated before, and for the same 
reason. 

The last claimants upon oxide of iron are Messrs. Lowe and 
Evans; and there can be no doubt that, if Mr. Hills had a right to 
patent the hydrated oxide of iron, they have a good claim to the 
dehydrated or anhydrous oxide of iron, which is what they have 
patented in the condition in which it is most useful. The specifi- 
cation cf this patent will be found detailed in the JourNAL 
for August, 1852. 

Having thus completed our historical sketch of the claimants 
upon oxide of iron as a purifying agent, we will now proceed 
to examine the chemical phenomena connected with the action 
and reaction of this substance, as it is affected by the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen of the impure gas. Some assertions have been 
ventured, to the effect that oxide of iron removes the bisulphuret 
of carbon as well as the sulphuretted hydrogen from coal gas; 


but such is not the case, for it has no action upon bisul- | 


phuret of carbon. 


With sulphuretted hydrogen the hydrated and | 


anhydrous forms of the sesquioxide of iron act precisely alike, || 


and no difference whatever can be detected, except that the 
anhydrous form is more powerfully affected, and evolves more | 
sensible heat than the hydrated. In both cases, however, water is 


formed, sulphur deposited, and protosulphuret of iron produced. | 


And in both cases the water which is formed remains uncombined 
with the metallic sulphuret, and may be driven off by the conti- 
nued action of a current of hydrogen gas heated to 212° Fahr, 


So that, whatever form of peroxide of iron be used, the resulting | 
product is the same, and consists of free sulphur and anhydrous || 


protosulphuret of iron, mixed or unmixed with water, according 
to fortuitous circumstances. When, however, a mixture of this 
kind is exposed to the air, the iron it contains absorbs oxygen, and 


parts with its sulphur, a small portion of which also absorbs | 


oxygen and produces sulphuric acid, more especially if any am- 
monia or other alkaline matter is present in the material; and, as | 
no water is combined with the sulphuret of iron prior to this 
oxidising process, it seems obvious that the resulting oxide of iron 


must be anhydrous, whatever form of oxide may originally have | 


been employed. And this accounts very well for an otherwise | 
inexplicable fact, which is, that when the hydrated sesquioxide is | 
used the first time, it purifies only about half as much gas as upon 
its second and third trials, when it has become in great measure | 
anhydrous. | 

In the April number of the Gas Journat for 1850, a communi- | 
cation will be found from a correspondent of the Mining Journal 
which illustrates the above position. Having prepared a mixture 
of lime and sulphate of iron, so as to produce hydrated sesquioxide 


of iron, this was placed in a dry-lime purifier, and in the first trial || 


was found to have purified only 1500 cubic feet of gas; after 
exposure to the air, it purified 2400 cubic feet; on a second 
exposure to air it purified 3050 cubic feet; and ultimately, upon 
another exposure, it reached as high as 4200 cubic feet, or very 
nearly three times the original quantity; and this result accords 
exactly with the daily experience of gas engineers upon the subject. 
We may, therefore, conclude, not only that the hydrated becomes 
anhydrous oxide of iron by revivification, but also that the 
anhydrous form is the most active condition of the two, though it 
is quite certain that the activity really depends neither upon 
hydration nor dehydration, but is connected with a peculiar 





molecular arrangement, rather mechanical than chemical in its 
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inexplicable at present; but, if so, it decidedly carries us back to 
Mr. Croll as the individual in whom, if in any one, the right and 
| privilege rests of using the oxides of iron for the purification of gas. 
One of the greatest disadvantages connected with the employment 
of oxide of iron as a purifying agent, is the disposition manifested 
| by the sulphuret of iron to ignite and become red hot. When this 
happens, and is not checked in its commencement, very serious 
consequences arise—the fire spreads throughout the entire mass ; 
volumes of sulphurous acid are given off, the air becomes unfit for 
respiration to a great distance all round the locality, and the oxide 
of iron itself is in great measure spoilt and rendered inert by the 
high temperature disengaged. Nothing but great care on the part 
of the gas engineer can prevent the occurrence of this accident, for 
it arises apparently from the same cause which leads to the ignition 
of metallic iron when in a state of very minute division, such as 
results from the reduction of oxide of iron at a low red heat by 
hydrogen gas. And there is an additional analogy between these 
two circumstances; for it is known that, although iron thus pro- 
duced at a full red or white heat will not spontaneously ignite in 
the atmosphere, yet, if intermingled with alumina, it preserves the 
power of spontaneous ignition, even though produced at a bright 
white heat; and, similarly, oxide of iron, which has been mingled 
with alumina, may be heated quite red hot without losing its power 
of acting upon sulphuretted hydrogen gas; whereas, when thus 
heated alone, the above power is destroyed or greatly impaired. 
It is probable that a mixture of common clay or loom, and oxide 
of iron, would have less tendency to ignite than any of the mixtures 
yet patented, and which contain sawdust. There would also be 
this additional advantage, that the sulphur might easily be separated 
from such a mixture after it had become saturated with that 
substance—a result not easily obtained when sawdust is present ; 
moreover, the cyanogen compounds might then be extracted 
without any admixture of organic matter. 
(To be continued.) 








Correspondence. 


THE BUNSEN PHOTOMETER. 

Rouen, March 18, 1853. 
Srr,—I have just read the letter of M. Burel, in the JourNau 
| or Gas Licutine of the 10th instant. Whatever may be my 
| repugnance to appear before the public in questions mixed up with 
personalities, | cannot, upon this occasion, keep silence. I am not 
|| going to discuss with the would-be inventor of the new Photumeter, 
| what amount of merit may be due to me as a servant of the public. 
M. Burel is little competent to judge in such matters. I trust my 
titles and works are of more importance than his pretended inven- 
tions. I shall say but one word upon the subject which forms the 

basis of this discussion, and that word, I hope, will decide it. 

M. Burel, in presenting the instrument to the Academy of Rouen, 
upon my demand, declared before the commission that “ He knew 
no other except the tape photometer, and that he claimed, as his 
own invention, the one before them, together with the whole of its 
improvements.” He also persisted that he had not seen anything 
like it at London during his six months’ stay at the Exhibition. 

To confound this declaration, I hand you the following portion 
of a letter received from Mr. Church, the Superintendent of the 
City of London Gas Company, and which he has kindly permitted 
me to publish. Yours truly, F. Presser, 

Docteur és Sciences Physiques, 
Professeur des Cours Publics de Physique Industrielle de Rouen, &c. 
London, July 21, 1852. 

Str,—In my letter to the JouRNAL oF Gas LiGuTING, of the 10th inst., 
I say that a M. Burel saw the photometer with = improvements during 
the Exhibition of 1851. This was the ease, as a M. Burel called upon me 
here, while in London some time last year, betwixt May and November, 
and I showed it to him in my experimental office, upon our premises in 

| Dorset-street. This photometer was not at the Exhibition, but the one 
| belonging to Mr. Edge was. 
|_ As, after all, there may be some error respecting the identity of M. 
| Burel, I have the pleasure to enclose the card of the gentleman who called 
| upon me, and to whom I showed the photometer. This will settle the 
| question of identity. I am, yours, &c., S. CuurRcH. 
| MR. LEWIS THOMPSON ON THE ILLUMINATING 
POWERS OF GAS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Srr,—From the altered quality of the Great Central Company’s 
gas towards the close of my last monthly report, I was beginning to 
flatter myself that the consistent honesty and truthfulness of my 
Tables had at length produced an effect in the proper quarter, and 
‘brought about a permanent improvement in the purity of that gas. 
| As such a result could not be otherwise than highly pleasing to me, 
|I felt at the recommencement of my labours for this month a 
_gratified and kindly disposition to acknowledge the compliment 
|thus tacitly awarded to my sincerity. I accordingly prepared 
myself to heal up all past grievances by a liberal application of 
that friendly pity which a generous conquerer is seldom slow 
tolavish upon those who have fallen victims to his prowess. 
In fact, the “ oil and wine” were uncorked at my elbow—the very 
cream of kindness was circulating in my mind, and I began to 





| nature. ‘Ibis is, probably, an instance of allotrophy, and, as such, | 





think that the twinkle of Mr. Pearson’s eye was not quite so crafty 
as it once appeared to be—nay, I had my doubts concerning the | 
extreme bitterness of the aloes in friend Dakin’s pil. cocie—they | 
seemed to have quite a sweet look, like his best Narbonne honey. 
Such, I assure my readers, was the delightful mental beatitude 
with which I began the examination of the Central gas on the 10th | 
of last month; and if I am no longer in the same happy mood, it is 
because that gas has relapsed back into its very worst state—there 
is carbonic acid in it enough to poison the whole court of Common | 
Council; there is ammonia in it enough to redden an acre of, 
turmeric paper; there is bisulphuret of carbon sufficient to start a 
small oil of vitriol manufactory; and there is—but why should | 
I say what there is, when it is of so much more importance to | 
say what there is not. Why, then, there is not even a reasonable | 
amount of illuminating matter in it. Whether this arises from an | 
increased hospitality on the part of the sheriff of London, having 
led him to give the real “ Brandy Bottle” to his friends, instead 
of the metaphorical ‘‘ Brandy Bottle” to his gas, I will not 
pretend to say; but that the gas is in want of some strong 
“ ardent spirit,” I am quite certain. Mr. Croll seems to have | 
forgotten bie alimentary illustrations at Kingston, respecting the 
impropriety of “ feeding a man one day on turtle soup, and the 
next upon bread and cheese”; or perhaps, the “ soup ” is now | 
sent to “table,” and the “ bread and cheese” to the gas works. | 
From the appearance of my “ Table” I am induced to think so, at’ 
least ; and it must surely be worth the attention of the individuals | 
composing the Great Central Board. | 
I may, perhaps, be wrong in surmising, that as it is now pretty | 
clear to the most purblind vision, that the Greek Kalends will || 


arrive sooner than the day on which Mr. Croll is to receive his 
* extra halfpenny per candle,” and which, it will be in the recollec- 
tion of my readers, was to occur when the Great Central scheme | 
paid more (!) than 10 per cent.—I say, as it is now obvious that | 
this is hopeless, perhaps we are again to come down to the “ par- ! 
liamentary standard.” 
But I have been informed, that Mr. Croll thinks of extending | 
his operations, and with a bashfulness all his own, has modestly | 
pushed himself before the eyes of the shareholders of the London ‘| 
Company, as the only person capable of securing them a dividend. || 
It is astonishing how some people are kept back by a feeling of | 
mauvaise honte; what aman, for instance, this Croll might be, only | 
that his excessive modesty prevents him from seeing his own merit ; 
but this is always the case with real genius. In order, however, | 
to give the public a means of estimating their obligations to Mr. | 
Croll, I have begun to keep a record of the illuminating power and 
chemical quality of the gas supplied by all the companies with 
whom Mr. Croll is likely to come in contact in his new under- 
taking—that is, if he succeeds in bamboozling the shareholders of 
the London Company into the adoption of his offer. With this |, 
view I give, in addition to my usual photometrical table, a few |, 
results, obtained on the days indicated, from the gas of the different | 
companies named, and I intend to continue and enlarge these ob- | 
servations; consequently, as I before remarked, the public will get 
to know how much each company has been compelled to raise its 
illuminative standard by coming in contact with Mr, Croll’s bril- 
liant production. Those who have paid attention to this subject in | 
the City do not perceive any great alteration there since the com-| 
mencement of the Great Central Company; but perhaps they are 
prejudiced. I will take good care to see justice done as regards | 
the forthcoming project. i| 
By consulting the photometrical table for the 23rd ult., it will be 
seen that the City gas on that day fell remarkably low. This, I), | 
have since learned, was the result of a trifling accident at the time, 
and therefore requires no further notice. 
I now, as usual, conclude my letter with the customary tables. 


General or Monthly Average of the Heating Power of the Gases 
supplied to the City of London by the Gas Companies mentioned, | 
between the 10th of March and the 9th of April inclusive. || 


Grains of Water evaporated by |; 
leubic footof Gas burntatthe || 
rate of 10 eubic feet per hour. 


Oe © OAT i ai cc cn noncwussaeeces 2896 
CHARTERED COMPANY ......-eeee0es 2888 | 
CENTRAL COMPANY.......0.0000008 . 2514 


To obtain a Light equal to 250 standard spermaceti candles, siz | 
to the pound, and each burning 120 grains per hour, it would | 
cost with the— | 


CentraL Gas ...... cose. 48..1d, | 
IMPERIAL Gas...... ve cece 40-000. 
CHARTERED Gas ........ 3s. 8d. 
City. Gas... ......s00- omen es | 
Lonpon Gas ........ ce Sar 

EavuiraBLe Gas ........ 38.6jd. | 


Therefore, if the actual worth of 1000 cubic feet of 
The CenrrRau gas be taken at 4s. 0d. 
The Impertau gas will be worth 4s. 0}d. 





The > renga gas do. 4s, 5d. | 
The Crry gas do. 4s.54d. . 

The Lonpon gas do. 4s. 63d. (P®* 1000 cubic feet. | 
The EquITaBLe gas do. 4s. 74d. 
The EauiraBLe Cannew do. 10s. Id. | 
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this gravity by calculation. 


Daily Record of Observations upon the Gases mentioned below, the specific gravity being taken by means of an air pump and flask with | 
a delicate balance, the condensation by bromine, and the illuminating power by a spermaceti candle, burning about 120 grains 


| 








per hour, but always reduced to 
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No.7 A, Pancras-lane, City, April 9, 1853. 


Lewis Tuompson, M.K.C.S., &c., Consulting Chemist, 





CLAY RETORTS. 

Srr,—I hope you will allow me the privilege of replying, through | 
your columns, to the numerous applications which have been made 
to me respecting the two small Clay Retorts mentioned in my last | 
communication to the JouRNAL. 

I am literally overwhelmed with letters, to many of which I have 
been unable to reply; and, though I hope to be excused by those 
parties, I may mention that I am ready to enter into any reasonable | 
amount of correspondence on the subject. 

The retorts referred to were made by Joseph Cowen and Co., 
of Blaydon Burn, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, and have that pecu- 
liarity in a remarkable degree which renders them so valuable in 
small gas works, namely, very little tendency to accumulate carbon, 
by which we are enabled to work off nearly as large a charge at the 
end as at the beginning of the season, with the same expenditure 
of fuel. All the retorts furnished to us have done well, as a 
|reference to the quantity of gas sold from the two retorts wrought 
iby us in the three winter months of the years 1851, 1852, 1853, | 
'respectively, will show: thus— | 

1851 .. 830,000 cubic feet 
1852 .. 860,000 
1853 .. 908,750 ,, 

I would have sent a drawing of the setting to be engraved for | 
the JourNAL, but I find that the mode is well illustrated and ren- 
dered very plain, by your correspondent “ D.,” at page 180 of the 
number for March 1850. It is, therefore, unnecessary for me to | 
do more than say that the mode of building-in our retorts is | 
remarkable only for its simplicity; and I have no doubt that our 
success is partly due to that circumstance, as, from having no small 
or complicated flues to choke up, we are enabled to work during 
the winter season with a strong and regular heat. é 

All our retorts have lasted two seasons, and would last longer 
were it not that I consider the risk of loss from a break-down to 
be greater than the cost of a new retort and building-in once in two 
_years. We never burn them out from the day the fire is put to | 
,them until the end of the season, when one is let down to be 
\repaired for the ensning winter, and the other, having already 
wrought two seasons, is pulled out altogether. 

As to the objection that fire-clay retorts do not answer well where | 
the consumpt is very small, I can only say that I know several 
instances where they are wrought successfully with only one charge 
a day; and my own experience leads me to say that there is no 

eat difficulty in working them with from two to three charges, or 
from eight to twelve hours’ working per day of twenty-four hours. 

I think managers of small gas works err in trying to save on the 
wages account, by keeping more retorts working during the day 

only, than would suffice on the continuous system to make all the 
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| sell on the one system, over that which we can do on the other, 


| trade of the town of Nottingham, and of the parishes and places 


| tion, and numerous houses, manufactories, and buildings have been 


gas required ; at least, I have found out that the wages of another 
man for a few weeks is a small matter in comparison to the dif- 
ference in the amount of gas per ton of coal used, which we can 


independent altogether of the saving of furnace coal, which is 
required in the morning to bring up the heat on the alternating 
system. 

Before concluding, I beg to impress on the minds of the ma- 
nagers of small gas works, that it is not to the retorts, neither is it 
to the building-in thereof, that I ascribe all my success; but to a 
judicious selection of all the materials used in the works, especially | 
the coals, which I take care to have in as dry a state as possible, | 
before being brought into the retort-house; and also to a vigilant | 
superintendence over the whole operations, to see that they are || 
conducted with regularity and despatch ; and,in particular, that the || 
heats are kept uniform all the time that more than one man is |} 
employed in the works. James Rozsa. | 

Gas Works, Haddington, April 6, 1853. | 








Parliamentary Entelligence. 


COMMITTEE ON THE NOTTINGHAM GAS LIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY BILL. 
Maxcu 16, 1853. 
Present—Mr. Scrorr, Chairman; Lord Norreyrs, Lord ‘Ropzrr 
Curton, Mr, ARKWwaRiGut, Mr, Wynpuaw, and Mr. Srrurt. || 
The object of this bill was to enable the company to increase their || 
capital from £67,234, 15s., consisting of 2100 shares of £25 each, with 
dividends to the shareholders upon the nominal amount, at a rate || 
not exceeding £10 per cent. per annum, without any premiums paid |} 








| in excess, to a capital of £200,000, consisting of 4000 shares of £50) 


me | 


| 
| 
{} 


each, with dividends of £5 per cent. The additional capital 
sought for because, as stated in the preamble—* The population and 


within the limits of the company's former acts, have of late years 
greatly increased, and are still increasing, and, by reason of the enclo- 


| sure and allotment of the commonable lands adjacent to the town, || 


many new streets have been opened and are in the course of forma- 


and will be erected, and the company have expended in the laying | 
additional mains and pipes and works, and will need for the dis- || 
charge of existing liabilities and prospective requirements, much more | 
than the whole of the share capital which, by the said acts, they are | 
authorised to raise.” 

The company also sought power to “ manufacture and sell or deal | 
in gas fittings, tubes, meters, pipes, and all other articles and things | 
in any way connected with gas works, or with the supply of gas to| 
the consumers thereof, in such manner as the company might chink | 
proper.” 


| 
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Mr, Sergeant Wrangham’and Mr. Dennison appeared on behalf of 
the company; and Mr. Alexander and Mr. Venables for the peti- 
tioners against the bill, who were the Municipal Corporation and the 
Lighting Committee of the town of Nottingham. 

ergeant WRaNGHAM, in opening the case on behalf of the pro-~ 
moters of the bill, said:—l he Nottingham Gas Bill is introduced by 
a company as well regulated in its financial arrangements as any 
company can be. There is, I understand, an opposition to it, but not 
an opposition on the part of those who appear here at their own 
private cost, but by parties;who have something of the nature of a 
public trust to fall back upon. The main object of the bill is to 
increase the capital of the company. There are also enactments for 
the purpose of regulating the division of that capital into shares, and 
some minor arrangements to enable the company to put up fittings 
within the premises supplied with their gas. Such a provision is not 
unusual in gas bills, nor is it unbeneficial to the public, inasmuch as 
a company dealing largely in those matters will be able to supply the 
public much cheaper than any private tradesman, The principal 
object of the bill, however, is to increase the capital of the company ; 
but it will be necessary for me to state the objections made by the 
petitioners, in order that the committee may be able to judge as to 
their propriety. The ae was formed in 1818, with a capital of 
only £16,000; but when this bill shall have*passed, as I trust it will, 
the capital of the company will be £200,000, indicating, and I trust 
not to the dissatisfaction of the committee, the immense increase that 
has taken place in the wealth and importance of the district; for 
I take it that there cannot be a better measure of the progress of any 
given district than the increasing demand for a supply of that which, 
to acommercial and manufacturing population, has almost become 
one of the necessaries of life. The first act, as I have said, was 
'|obtained in 1818; the shares were £50 shares, In the years 1842 
pers 1849 other acts had been passed by which the capital had been 
| 
| 








| enlarged, and by which the shares, originally at £50, were divided into 
| £25 shares; that is to say, that for a given number of those £50 
|| shares, double the number were created and the amount diminished one- 
|half. The nominal capital;is now £52,500. I say the nominal capital, 
|| because the real capital invested in the undertaking is considerably 
jlarger. When the additional capital was sanctioned by one of the 
|later acts there was this condition annexed to the power then given— 
a condition very distasteful to gas companies in general, but extremely 
beneficial to the public :—The shares being £26, and bearing a high 
|premium in the market, Parliament did not think it fitting that the 
| existing shareholders should have the benefit of the new shares about 
j}to be issued; and, therefore, it'was ‘prescribed that we should sell 
| those shares to the public by auction, and that all the money which 
| those shares produced should be considered as part of the capital of 
| the company, so far as the employment of it in the works of the com- 
pany was concerned; but that it should not be considered as part of 
the capital of the company, 80 far as dividends were concerned: that it 
should be, in fact, capital forincreasing facilities of supplying the public; 
but that it should not be productive of,income to ourselves. Now, upon 
the £25 shares we were limited, like most gas companies, to a maxi- 
mum dividend of ten per cent., which Parliament thought a reason- 
able maximum, considering the risk incurred by,all great commercial 
undertakings. The £25 shares produced a dividend of 50s., or £10 
per cent., and were at such a premium in the market that when they 
were sold (and all those shares were sold since 1842) they invariably 
brought more than £50 each—more than cent. per cent. ; and at the 
— time the market price of a £25 share is £56, so that the public 
ave had the benefit of each of the £25 shares sold by auction, that 
benefit amounting to £30 or £31 per share, which has become part of 
the capital of the company, and employed in the extension of the 
works, but from which the shareholders derive no benefit whatever. 
Therefore, that which has been the nominal capital of £52,500 has, 
by means of this premium, become a real invested capital of £67,234. 
There are £13,000 of premium, which, when added to the £52,500, 
would make £65,500, and the two together would swell that which is 
the nominal share capital, or dividend-bearing capital, to a real 
invested capital of £67,234. The committee will see, therefore, that 
those who have become shareholders by the purchase in the market 
of those £25 shares, though nominally receiving £10 per cent. divi- 
| dend, are only receiving, in fact, about 4$ per cent. on the money 
| paid, inasmuch as the premium is expended for the benefit of the 
|public. Now, we find that the requirements of the district are rapidly 
| increasing upon us—so rapidly that, although we have still, to a cer- 
|tain extent, an unexhausted power of raising fresh capital, the very 
‘coming year would more than exhaust that power. Like prudent 
|men, therefore, we have looked a little ahead, and we are coming 
| now to Parliament for an increase of that capital, so that we shall be 
|in a position to meet the proper requirements of several years to come. 
|The committee will not be surprised at this increasing demand upon 
us when they refiect that in our district a population which was only 
, 50,000 ten years ago, has since increased to 100,000. We now 
|propose to take the power of raising an additional capital of 
£95,000. We do not propose to ask for a maximum dividend 
(although we might piead universal usage if we did so) of £10 per 
cent. on that £95,000, but only of £5 percent. We propose also to 
'turn the £25 shares into £40 shares, so that, instead of taking 10 per 
|cent, on £25, we take £5 per cent. on £50, and thus to have the whole 
}of our capital a £5 per cent. capital. It would be somewhat hard 
| upon us, undoubtedly, if the present state of things should continue, 
| that we should have all the prejudice (for good fortune is usually 
| waited upon by a certain amount of envy) against us, arising from the 
| supposition that we are pocketing £10 per cent. on our capital, when, 
‘in fact, we are oe 43; for, inasmuch as our acts give us 
|a maximum dividend of £10, it would seem to our opponents that we 
| were actually dividing £10 percent. And, when you look at the 
clause by which we are obliged to sell our shares by auction in the 
| market, it is rather hard upon us that we should, in point of fact, be 


saddled with the invidious name of a £10 per cent. company, when 











we really are receiving nothing more than 43 per cent. By what we 
propose the public cannot be losers, for it can make no difference to 
them whether the shareholder gets his dividend on the £50 shares at 
£5, or on the £25 shares at £10, while with us there wil! be this 
convenience, that there will be an approximation of the nominal 
amount of the capital to the real amount. The present nominal 
capital is £105,000, which, with the £95,000 which we now propose 
to take, would give us a capital of £200,000, with a dividend limited 
to £5 percent. I should have thought that there could be no objec- 
tion to that which is so clearly desirable—that a company should be 
enabled to simplify its own internal financial arrangements by making 
the whole nominal capital bear the same nominal dividend, while it 
left the public precisely where it was before. However, as the com- 
mittee are aware, there are two petitions on their table—one from the 
Town Council of Nottingham, and the other from a body called the 
Lighting Committee of Nottingham, the latter being created by a 
local act, by which twenty-one ratepayers are elected from the general 
body of ratepayers, and they are associated with the Watch Com- 
mittee of the corporation—a body fluctuating in = of numbers, 
but amounting to fifteen at the present time, which would make the 
Lighting Committee amount to thirty-six. I might, if inclined, take 
an objection to what is called the locus standi of these petitioners, 
because they do not petition as a committee but only as individual 
members of the committee. They style themselves members of the 
Lighting Committee, but do not address this committee through 
their chairman or clerk. They merely state that they are 
members of the Lighting Committee. Now, it is usual for 
parties who are invested with a guasi corporate capacity to peti- 
tion in a corporate capacity, otherwise half a dozen petitions for 
different purposes might emanate from the same number of indi- 
viduals. However, I shall not now object that these petitioners 
have no loeus standi, for I am sure the committee will soon find 
that there is little weight in the objections of those petitioners. 
Let me now briefly refer to those objections. They object to 
the increase of the capital as unnecessary. They say that 
we have an unexhausted power of raising additional capital to the 
amount of about £18,000, that is to say, our present capital being 
£67,234, we may, if we please, extend, under our present power, 
that capital to £85,000. It is perfectly true that that would give us 
a surplus of about £18,000; but we require more than that for our 
immediate outlay. Our power of supply is now strained to the 
utmost; and you will hear from Mr. Hawksley, a distinguished 
engineer of the company, that, unless he is enabled to lay his hand 
on something above that unexhausted power, he would be unable 
to meet the increasing wants of the district which he has to supply. 
That is an important fact. I do not know what my learned frien 
propose to doin the way of evidence; but I shall call Mr. Hawksley 
before you, and he will show the increasing character of the popula- 
tion. It will be, then, for you to judge whether there are not ample 
grounds for the company to come before you for powers to increase 
their capital at the low rate of interest which I have mentioned. 
There are allegations in the petition that will eventually create a 
larger charge upon the public. Ido not understand how that can 
be the case. Unquestionably £200,000 at 5 per cent. will produce a 
larger amount payable to the company ; but if the charge be increased, 
the benefit to the public will be increased also, but the sum received 
will be exactly in the same proportion to the benefit conferred that it 
maintains at present. There will be an additional outlay of £100,000 
tor the purpose of giving an additional supply of gas ; and, of course, 
if a larger circle of customers are supplied wilh this light, there 
will, of course, be a larger payment of money by them to those who 
supplied them. Then it is said that by increasing the nominal 
amount of the present share capital from £52,500, with a maximum 
dividend of 10 per cent., to £105,000 at 5 per cent., the public would 
be losers in another way. Now, no one will contend for a moment | 
that the payment by the consumers of gas can be increased a single || 
farthing by paying half the amount of dividend on twice the amount of || 
capital. But then it is said :—*‘ You are enabled by the General Act || 
to have a reserve fund, which, in the absence of any express stipula- |} 
tion, is fixed at 10 percent.”” Now, you know the meaning of all || 
those maximum dividends is that, when that maximum is overpassed, || 
the surplus shall go towards the reduction of the rate at which the | 
gas is sold. But the Legislature, in making that provision, thought | 
it but reasonable that there should be security for the company that || 
the dividend should be a permanent dividend, and not one that 
should be above the maximum one year, and below it another. For I} 
this reason the company are obliged to fund a certain amount as a | 
reserve fund, out of which, if the annual dividend should fall below 
the sum prescribed, they might be able to recruit themselves, and so | 
on toties guoties as any default should be made. Then it is said :—‘“ If 
your capital be raised to £105,000, you will be entitled to have in || 
the reserve fund one-tenth of £105,000 instead of one-tenth of 
£52,500.” I admit that the reserve fund will be to a certain extent | 
increased, and it is but fair and reasonable that it should; but it 
will not be increased by the amount of the difference between £52,500 
and £105,000. We have the power at present of raising our capital 
to £85,000, and we keep one-tenth of that fund as a reserve fund; I 
am now proposing to raise it to a nominal £105,000 ; and, as the dif- | 
ference between these two sums is only £20,000, the increased sum | 
paid into the reserve fund would be only one-tenth of this £20,000, | 
that is £2000. Iam not so uncandid as not to admit that. Then | 
the question arises, whether that proposition is reasonable or not? } 
First of all, the committee will recollect that we are, in point of fact, 1} 
a 4} per cent. company ; and 43 per cent., it must be admitted, is a || 
very low rate of profit for sums invested in enterprises of this kind. || 
Why, this dividend is less than one-half of what Parliament has 
thought necessary to allow as a general rule to all gas companies in 
this country. Now, as we have reduced the per centage to 44,1 


think it is not unreasonable that we should have admirable security 
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that that 44 should be a permanent dividend. If 10 per cent. com- 
panies are entitled to have a reserve fund equal to one-tenth of their 
capital, reer | it is not too much that we, with a new 5 per cent. 
capital, should have as large a security for our dividend as those who 
have more than double the amount of profit. On public grounds 
it seems to me that you would do well to increase this fund, which 
is the security for the payment of the maximum dividend. Let it be 
remembered that all the shares were 'sold by auction. Now, the 
higher the price paid for those shares the better it is for the gas- 
consuming public, because the larger will be the surplus in the shape 
jof premium, which, though charged with no interest to the share- 
holder, is yet for the benefit of the gas consumer. Now, if you 
were to go into the market to sell your shares under circumstances 
|in which you could only hold out to the purchaser the prospect 
‘that there would be only, on the outside, the nominal amount of 5 
|per cent, dividend, he would not, unless you could show him that 
|there was an excellent security for the permanence of that dividend, 
|be inclined to give you the same price for your shares. He would 
require a larger amount of profitif the security were small, or greater 
security for a small amount of profit. It is, therefore, of importance 
that those shares should be accompanied with circumstances that 
shall give them a considerable market value. Any man investing 
|his money wants one of two results: either a large amount of profit, 
|in which case he is not careful about the best security ; or a small 
amount, with the best security. Now, we cannot offer any man more 
\than 5 per cent.; and, therefore, we ask, for the interest of the 
| public, that we may be able to give this additional security of £2000 
|in the reserve fund, so that everything above the 5 per cent. shall 
|be employed for the benefit of the gas consumer, without going into 
'the pocket of the shareholder. There are other objections to minor 
|matters in the bill, such as a clause giving us power to put up internal 
|fittings, &c., with which it is not at all necessary to trouble you in 
|this stage of the matter. There is a desire expressed in one of the 
|petitions that some clause should be inserted for the purpose of 
|making good the pavements taken up for the purpose of laying 
|our mains; to which the answer is, that the General Gas Act 
|imposes upon us that duty; and, unless my learned friends on the 
| other side can show special grounds for exceptional legislation, I do 
|not apprehend that the committee will depart from the general rule 
jin those cases, and place us under tighter restrictions than those by 
| which the general gas world is bound. I have endeavoured to state 
| the leading objections put forward by the petitions on the table, and 
|I have suggested to the committee the mode in which we propose to 
meet those objections ; I have also stated the matter of fact; and, 
having done that, I apprehend I have discharged my duty as far as 
the opening of this case is concerned. It will now be for the com- 
mittee to say whether or no we have made good our case for the 
passing of the preamble of this bill. 

Mr. Thomas Hawksley was then called, and examined by Sergeant 

WranGuam. 

Are you a civil engineer?—I am. 

I believe you have had very extensive experience in the construc- 
tion and management of gas works >—Yes. 

You have had a very wide experience ?>—Yes. 

I believe you have been for many years the principal engineer of 
this Nottingham Gas Company ?>—Yes. 

You have constructed the whole of their present works }—Yes. 

Well, Mr. Hawksley, this has made you acquainted with the 
conduct and management of the gas works, with the districts to be 
supplied, and the demands you anticipate for the future?—Yes. 
be Are you also acquainted with the financial affairs of the company ?— 

es, 

You have been consulted, I doubt not, on the bill now before the 
committee? — Yes. 

Now, let us turn to the preamble of the bill. What is, Mr. 
Hawksley, the present amount of capital actually invested in the 
works ?—£67,234, 15s, : this was the amount at the end of the last 
financial year. 

a that represent a nominal dividend-bearing capital of £52,500? 
—Yes. 

Upon that capital the maximum dividend is 10 per cent., or 50s. 
per share ?>—Yes. 

Each share being £25 ?>—Yes. 

You say the actual capital is £67,234; does that arise principally 
from the sale of those £25 shares ?>—It has arisen from the premiums 
obtained on the sale of shares. 

But is the market price of the shares, at present bearing dividend, 
£56?—Yes, 

That would give 4} per cent. >—Yes. 

Should you be right in calling the Nottingham Gas Company a 
44 per cent. company?—Yes; for though by the last act we are 
entitled to 10 per cent., the company has only taken 43, and volun- 
tarily invested the remainder in the extension of the works. In fact, 
the gas consumers have invested £56 at the cost of £25. 

I believe the company was established in 1818 ?—Yes; but the act 
was obtained in 1817, 

_ What was the original capital ?—The original capital was £16,000, 
divided into 320 shares of £50 each. These were afterwards sub- 
divided into 640 shares of £25 each. 

— that division take place under a subsequent act?—Yes; in 

— that act, some further powers were given to the company ? 
—Yes, 

To what extent ?—Power was given to extend its operations to a 
very wide district adjoining the town of Nottingham; and the capital 
was limited to £85,000. 

Did that include the borrowing powers?—No; 
power was, I think, one-third more. 

How were the shares, under the act of 1842, raised and distributed ? 
—Precisely in the same way as previously, namely, by offering in the 





the borrowing 











\t 
market, by public auction, as many shares as would produce the sum 
of money which the company required for its business. On certain 
occasions the company wanted £5000 or £6000; they then sold, pro- 
bably, 100 shares, which produced a charge of 10 per cent. on £2500. 
The shareholders, however, only received 5 per cent., and the difference 
between that and the 10 went to increasing the works for the benefit 
of the town. 

What is the price of gas now at Nottingham?—Four shillings and 
twopence the highest, and 3s, 63d. the lowest; but after the 265th of 
March the highest price will be 3s. 114d., and the lowest 3s. 4d. 

Is that a low price?—Very low. There is no other town where it 
is so low, except such towns as Sunderland, where coal is cheaper and 
produces more gas. 

Has the whole of the £85,000 capital been raised yet?—No; but | 
we have outstanding liabilities, at present amounting to £4000, and 
large demands for extension. 

What sort of necessities are coming upon you at present, for an in- | 
crease of your works?—In one year the demands upon us increased || 
nearly 25 per cent., and these exhausted our manufacturing power. | 
It is now necessary to increase our works to the extent of about 100 
retorts. | 

Have you the means, under your present powers, of making that 
extension ?—We have not, nor of laying down the necessary mains. 

At what rate is the town increasing }—The population has increased, 
since 1842, from 60,000 to fully 100,000. At present, the rapidity of 
increase is very great. One thousand one hundred acres, imme- 
diately adjacent to the town, have lately been set apart for building 
purposes, and which is rapidly coming into use. | 

The Cuarrman: Can this company supply the whole of the town 
of Nottingham?—It does; there is no other company in the town. 
The town of Nottingham contains about 60,000 inhabitants, and the || 
outlying districts about 40,000; and there is no other gas company 
but ours in the town, 1 

(Sergeant Wrangham having business elsewhere, the examination 
of Mr. Hawksley was continued by Mr. DEenN1soN.) ‘ | 

Now, as to the changing of this 10 per cent. into 5, which the | 
petitioners complain of, perhaps you had better explain that to the | 
committee ?—So far as the proposed change will affect the public, it | 
will be rather nominal than real; for the shares will only bear the 
same amount of dividend. What before bore 50s. will now bear | 
50s, also. The £25 shares now sell in the market, for the benefit of the | 
public, at £56. The company think it better to bring the nominal 
value of the shares to something like consistency with the real price; 
and they do that for two reasons :—First, because the transactions of || 
the company will be better understood; and next, because consumers 
now think the company are getting 10 per cent. on the whole capital, | 
and that gives rise to complaint, and is detrimental to the interests of | 
the company, and to the amount at which the shares would sell ; and, 
therefore, the company wish to bring the nominal amount into har- 


he public will not suffer by this change; if any- 
thing, they will be gainers, because hereafter the £50 shares will only |, 
bear interest at the rate of 50s.—a rate now paid on the £25 shares; | 


mony with the real. 


dividends on the premium. | 
There is in the bill a clause limiting the dividend to the sum of 50s, 
per annum on each £50 share ?—Yes. } 
Clause 17 provides :—‘‘ That from and after the commencement of | 
this act, the rate of dividend payable by the company shall not |, 
exceed the sum of £2. 10s. per annum upon each share of £50, unless | 
a larger dividend be at any time necessary to make up the deficiency || 
of any previous dividend which shall have fallen short of the said — 
yearly rate.’’ That is, carrying out the old limitation of the original | 
Gas Act?—No; it is reducing it. 1} 
Yes, but it is adapting the present dividend to that of the old Gas 
Act?—No, itis not; for the present dividend is after the rate of 10 , 
per cent. on all the shares which existed prior to the year 1842, At || 
that time the company had a capital of £39,000. Then, all the sub- || 
sequent shares created only received the small dividend of 44 per || 
cent. }—Yes, all the future shares received only 4% per cent., and the |, 
nominal dividend on the £34,000 was not a maximum dividend of 10 | 
per cent., because, for some years, the company had foregone anr \| 
dividend at all, and devoted their profits to the extension of their | 
works ; and, though Parliament gave them some compensation on 
that investment, it gave them no compensation in respect of the 
interest lost during the time. 
Then, all the profits during that time went to the increase of the || 
works for the benefit of the shareholders ?>—Exactly so. | 
And do you propose to continue for the future to divide no more || 
than 5 per cent, ?—Yes. {| 


and while the £50 shares will sell at more than £50, there will be no | 
| 
| 


distributed at all, but to be offered by public auction to any persons | 
who wish to take them. | 
There is no monopoly of them among the shareholders, nor will any | 
profit arising from those shares go to the benefit of the present share- |/ 
holders of the company?—None at all. In fact, the company com- 
menced this practice as far back as 1842. They might then have 
divided the profits on those shares, but they did not. They sold the 
£25 shares for £26, and gave the public the benefit of the £1 premium. || 
What is the amount of the additional capital required ?}—£95,000. . 
On what calculation is that adopted ?—It is this :—In the first place, 
we want to clear off liabilities, and for distributing power we want 
£35,000, including meters and service-pipes for our consumers ; for in 
Nottingham we make no charge for service-pipes, nor for the capital 
invested in meters. We furnish meters, and take a rental upon them, 
which rental falls into the general profits of the company, and is not 
distributed among the proprietors. That fund enables us to sell the 
gas at a lower price. 
Do you make the meters yourselves ?>—No, we do not. We pur- 
chase them all from the successor 6f the late Mr. Crosley, and we 


How are the new shares to be distributed?—They are not to be 
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supply them at a rental, getting no profit whatever. The rental 
arising from them falls into the general profits of the company. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Venasies, 

When did you get your last act?—In 1849, 

What was the additional capital then raised }—£42,500. 

Did that include the additional borrowing power ?—No, the borrow- 
ing power was about one-third additional. 

You took, in 1849, £12,000 additional borrowing power ?—Yes. , 

The enclosure bill had not been passed at that time?—Yes, but it 
had not come into operation. 

But in your evidence at that time, I believe, you stated that, in 
consequence of that bill, you were obliged to extend your works, and 
that you would require £25,000 more capital ?}— Yes. 

Has that expectation been exceeded ?>— Yes, very much. We have 
already expended upwards of £68,000 of capital. 

Does it not appear from your last balance sheet that you had money 
in your banker’s equal to those liabilities >—Yes, but before the close 
of the year we sold shares to the amount of £5600, and, consequently, 
that sum had not been disbursed. The balance in hand, therefore, 
appeared larger, but it was of an unreal character. 

But I suppose the shares sold would have been also in your balance 
sheet ?—Oh, it appeared in the company’s accounts. We sold 100 
£25 shares at the new value, and they produced £5600. That capital 
came into our possession in May, and our accounts were made up to 
June, and, therefore, we appeared at that moment to have a very 
large sum of money. 

You stated now that you had the 
you have already raised £67,000 ?— 
our liabilities, we expended £68,000. 

Then you had about £17,000 unexhausted of a share-raising 
| capital? You still have the power to raise that sum ?—Yes, but the 
money has not been raised. 

What borrowing power have you>—We have a total borrowing 
| power of £25,000. 

Of which only £3000 is eut on loan ?>—Yes, and we are endeavour- 
ing to get rid of that. 

Then you have £22,000 of a borrowing power to be added to the 
£17,000 unexhausted power of raising capital?—If we wished to get 
into debt we might get £22,000 more than we have at present. 

By getting into debt you mean raising money on mortgage ?— Yes. 

But is it not a matter of course to raise money on mortgage ?—It is 
a matter of course to take the power to do so, but not to exercise it. 

Then to what extent could money be raised on mortgage now ?}— 
We could have it recently at 4 per cent., and some time ago it was 5. 

But you could probably get money now at 3} per cent. >—We could 
get money at 43 per cent., but then we might soon get notice to pay 
it off if the rate of interest should rise, and it might be very incon- 
venient to us to pay it off. 

Well, even if you paid 43, that would be as advantageous to the 
consumers as if you raised capital at 44?—No, because the 4} per 
cent. in the nature of interest upon loans must be always paid, but it 
does not always follow that dividends must be paid. Therefore it is 
for the advantage of the consumers to have the money raised in the 
way we propose. 

But does the consumer get the advantage if the dividend is not 
;paid? Is not the deficiency made up the following year >—Sometimes 
hes The shareholders are entitled to it if they can get it. 

But can the consumer get a reduction in priee before the share- 
| holder gets his arrears?>—Yes, and does many a time. Prior to the 
| year 1842, many reductions were made in the price of gas, although 


| there had been eight or ten years of dividends unsatisfied. 


wer of raising £85,000, and that 
e raised £67,000, and, besides 








Under what circumstances can it appear that the consumers get 
| reductions before the shareholders get their arrears?—There are many 
circumstances in which that might occur. If, for instance, an acci- 
dent occurred, such as took place at Dundee, that would not affect 
the consumers, while it would be a heavy pull on the proprietors. 

But as soon as the undertaking paid ten or eleven per cent., would 
not the shareholders have the first claim ?—You assume that the 
| funds would be sufficient. 

Well, if they were not sufficient, would the consumer have a reduc- 
tion ?—The company have reduced the price almost every year. Last 
— they reduced it 5d. out of 4s. 7d.; they reduced it the year 

efore that, and this year again they are to reduce it. I believe they 
have reduced it voluntarily no less than ten times. 
| _ Have they, since 1849, paid less than 10 per cent. ?— Certainly not ; 
they pay it nominally, 
| I mean nominally. (A laugh.) Have they received all they could 
! 





receive and were entitled to ?— Certainly. 

And then they were compelled by law to reduce their rates >—No, 
|| not till after they received more than 10 per cent, 

Well, suppose next year they paid 8 per cent., would they not have 
a claim on the surplus funds to recruit themselves before the con- 
sumer came in?—No doubt they would. 

What are the additional works which you state require so large a 
a sum as £85,000 ?—In the enclosed district, works will be required 
to the extent of fifteen or sixteen miles, 

Is that fifteen or sixteen miles of district which you did not con- 
template supplying in 1849 >—No; part of it was then contemplated, 
but I now refer to the incompleted portion of that district. 

What has happened since 1849, beyond the regular increase of the 
town, to create the necessity for works so much larger?—Why, at 
that time we were supplying about 300,000 feet of gas per day in 
winter, and this winter we are supplying between 600,000 and 
700,000 feet. 

And you contemplate an increase on that quantity when you get 

this act >— Not so rapid an increase. 

| Now, how much does that 44 per cent. apply to?—It applies to all 
| the capital above £39,000, and to some of the capital below it. 

| To what part of the capital below it?—To so much as represented 
the investments of the company in excess of the £39,000. In 1842 








the whole capital of the company was fixed at £42,500, and all that 
was entitled to 10 per cent. The investment by the company was 
considerably in excess of that amount. 

The act of 1842 was for the amalgamation of twe rival com- 
panies >—It was scarcely an amalgamation—it was to enable persons 
who proposed to constitute themselves into a company to get an. 
enlarged capital. 

Were not both the existing co y and the new eompany 
entitled to a distribution of shares, under the bill of 1842 ?—Yes. 

Were they so distributed >—They were. 

Then, did not those shares pay 10 per cent. ?--Those are the shares 
I — of, that make up the £39,000. 

o the 1560 shares of the nominal value of £26 represent the 
£39,000 ?—Yes. 

Then, was it the case that, after that period, every share was sold 
in the market ?>—Yes. | 

You say it is desirable that the nominal value should coincide with | 
the real value ?>—Yes. 

‘You are ware that 10 per cent. is the regular rule ?—Yes. 

Now, if a rival company came in, would it not be an advantage to 
you to represent yourselves as a £6 per cent., and not as a £10 per 
cent., company ?>—Yes, inasmuch, as we do not like to be misrepre- 
sented, e get but 4} per cent. on a great portion of our existing, 
and on the whole of our future, capital. 

You now propose to nearly double your whole capital ?>—We do. 

How many years will it take you to do so?>—It is impossible to say) 
now to what extent Nottingham will grow. The town is growing} 
much faster than I contemplated in 1849, and I may be deceived | 
again; but I think in about ten or twelve years the population will be | 
doubled. 

Will the ten or fifteen miles of mains include every road ?>—No, by | 
no means; for a considerable portion of them extend into the outlying | 
districts, and have nothing to do with the enclosure. | 

Do you propose, by means of this £95,000, to include the newly! 
enclosed district?—O no; some portions of the newly enclosed district | 
will remain as gardens for agricultural products. 

Of course, you are aware that the reserve fund is to be considerably | 
increased—will not that pro tanto delay the reduction in the price 2—| 
Yes, if the company were to take an unfair advantage of the con-| 
sumers; but it would not be to the interest of the company to do so. | 

Then it would be fair that they should not have the power to take! 
advantage of the consumers ?—Yes, but it would be more fair to be 
left free to act as the circumstances of the case may require, 

Then, would it be fair for them to take the whole of the reserved | 
fund ?—A company giving away 54 per cent, voluntarily to the public’ 
are not likely to do so. 

You say * voluntarily,” but were they not forced to do it since) 
1849 ?-—No. 

But there is a clause now in the act which compels them to do so— 
you know it is a common provision ?>—I know it is a most uncommon | 
provision, and I do not believe there is any gas act has it. | 

There is a compulsory clause in the Gas Act, which gives power to) 
the local authorities to exact penalties for breaking up the pave-| 
ments ?— Yes, there are very stringent clauses in that act, } 

Do you think the company would be damaged if that power was) 
given to the clerk of such a local body ?—I do. | 

How would the company be damnified if any such power were | 
given? Would it not remove a difficulty which those authoritics| 
now have in exacting penalties; and how would the company be 
damnified if any such difficulty were removed?—The company would 
be damnified in this way, that such a power, put into the hands of a 
clerk, might be exercised on behalf of a body antagonistic to the) 
company, and which would abuse it. | 

The power would be given to the surveyors of the highways?—| 
They have that power already, and can exercise it as they please. 

The persons having the management of the highways—the high- 
way board—have that power already ; now, how would the company | 
be damnified by their exercising that legal power through their clerk, 
or surveyor? What is wanted is merely to give him the power to, 
sue ?— Well, I suppose you want to give them a better power than they 
have already. | 

No, I am asking for them the right to exercise that power through. 
their clerk, surveyor, or other officer. | 

Mr. Dennison: To what clause do you refer? 








Mr. Venasizs: To the clause in the Gas Act respecting the taking. 
up of pavements. 

Witness: We have a good and substantial reason for objecting to 
such a power; it would put us completely under the control of that 
officer, } 

You were consulted with respect to the Liverpool Gas Act?—I. 
was, | 
There were certain shares to be offered to the public by auction ?—| 
Yes, but the additional capital was to be divided into four parts. | 
The first fourth was to be divided among the proprietors at a fair| 
rate of 10 per cent.; the second was to be offered by auction, and to| 
be applied for the general benefit of the consumers, whatever amount | 
of premium they might bring; the third fourth was to be given to 
the gas proprietors ; and the fourth portion was to be sold by auction, 
and the profits to be for the benefit of the consumers. This was @ 
clause very much discussed. Parliament thought the gas company 
should have some interest, and they made an arrangement of that 
kind; whereas, in our case, the company gave up voluntarily all the! 
interest in the increased shares, and they also gave up all the interest 
exceeding 43 per cent. to the consumers. 

With respect to your large increase of capital, how long do you 
expect your £95,000 will last ?—About ten years. 

nly ten years ?—Only ten years. 

And when you took £40,000 four years ago you expected it to last 
fourteen years?—Well, during those four years the whole of that sum 
was absorbed. 
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which you can exercise now?— Yes, but we do not choose to borrow. 
We propose to take up our capital in the form of shares, and then 
all the parties will be rowing in the same boat. 

You would have power to raise between £130,000 and £140,000, 
and you have gone on hitherto with less. You have spent up to 
this time only £68,000?—We have spent £72,000, and we did not get 
on with it. 

Well, you managed with it, and now you want £130,000 or £140,000 
more ?— Yes, as the occasion may require. 

What is the length of your mains?—About fifty miles. 

And you propose to do fifteen miles out of this £95,000.—Yes, 

Can you make any estimate of the additional length that will be 
required for the next ten years?—Oh, it is impossible to say what 
will be required. 

Well, I suppose you will not stretch any great distance into the 
country?—No; but in such a place as Nottingham there are from 
1600 to 2000 people who shall want an additional mile of main, and 
I think in that time Nottingham will double its present population, 
and will require a double extent of mains. 

I believe you said that, with respeet to gas-fittings, &e., you can 
undersell the private dealer ?>—O no. 

Sergeant Wrangham said so. Can Row supply them cheaper than 
“~~ open dealer ?—I suppose we could, but we do not supply them 
at all. 

But you propose to take the power to do so?—I have mentioned 
that we give without charge all the services from the street main to 
the house. That is not the usual custom, but we make the consumer 
a present of the pipage. Then, with regard to the interior fittings, 
we carry the pipe forward till it reaches the interior fittings, wherever 
they may be placed, and for that we charge. And we do so on this 
principle, that, if we were to allow private fitters to perform that 
operation, we should be subjecting ourselves to all the loss arising 
from the escape of gas; for, if the fittings were badly done, the gas 
would not pass through the meters, On that portion of the work, 
therefore, we make a charge. 

You say you want additional power to “ manufacture and sell or 
deal in gas fittings, tubes, meters, pipes, and all other articles and 
things in any way connected with gas works, or with the supply of 
gas to the consumers thereof, in such manner as the company may 
think proper.” That is a new power, is it not?—No. 

Then, why take it in this clause ?—This is a new act, and we wish 
to take by it all usual and proper powers for conducting the works of 
the company. 

But you incorporate the Gas Clauses Act?—Yes, but that does not 
contain everything. 

You want to have the powor of putting up meters, fittings, &c. }— 
¥es, we like to have that power distinctly. 

The thirteenth clause of the Gas Clauses Act gives the power to 
provide persons with pipes, meters, lamps, &c.; now, I want to know 
why you take powers different in expression from those in the Gas 
Clauses Act ?—Because the Gas Clauses Act is defective. It gives 
the power of providing with meters, lamps, &c., and the repair 
thereof, but does not provide any means for doing so. It enables us 
to enter into a contract, but gives no power to do the things necessary 
to be done before the contract is complete. 

Then your object is to supply everything necessary >—Yes. 

In 1842, I think the scale of the company gave a progressive 
reduction of price up to £00,000 feet, and, consequently, the gas to 
the public lamps should be supplied on the same scale as the private 
we That would give them a reduction as far as 800,000 feet ?— 

es. 

Since that, however, they have reduced the highest point of the 
scale to 200,000 feet >— Yes. 

Tam now referring to the scales published in 1849?—That would 
put all consumers at 200,000 feet and upwards at the lower rate, and, 
if you carried that on, you would have the largest consumer at first- 
ost price, 

I only want to know whether 800,000 feet was not the largest 
amount to which you carried your reduction then; and whether 
200,000 is not now the largest?— We now take it up to 800,000. 

Will you state the largest quantity of gas supplied from the works 
in any night during the last year?—From 600,000 to 700,000 feet : 
that is the largest amount. 

What is the average size of your mains?—They vary in size from 
16 inches downwards. There are very few below 3 inches. 

What is the entire rental ?>—£20,771. 


Re-examined by Mr, Dennison. 

Suppose you get into debt, have you any power of paying it off, 
except out of surplus profits ?—The only means would be to sell shares 
|for the purpose. We cannot get out of debt by any application of 
)profits. If we did, the gas consumers would have a right of com- 
| plaint against us. 

But have you not the power to do so?—Yes; but we never 
exercised that power. We have always sold shares for the purpose 
of realising as much money as would pay off the mortgage. 

Is that one of your reasons for not getting into debt ?—Yes. 

I suppose you think that a good one?—Yes, a very good one, 
arn you sold 100 shares last year?}—Yes, we sold 100 shares for 

How was that sum applied }—A portion of it was applied in pay- 
ment of the-debt; but the last portion of it in Prvede the wok, 
and has not gone into the shareholders’ pockets. Three thousand one 


hundred pounds of that sum consisied of premiums not bearing 
interest. 


My learned friend asked you something about your application, 
under the act of 1849, to invest your profits in works: was that the 
first time you did so?—No ;. we began voluntarily to do so under the 
act of 1842, and we have continued the practice down to the present 
time. We-were the authors of this scheme ; and there was no pres- 
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our part. | 

I understood you to say that, in the Liverpool case, the share- 
holders put an actual 10 per cent. into their pockets?—When the| 
additional capital was raised, one-half the advantages went into the 


pockets of the consumers, and the other half went into the pockets || 


of the parties who ran the risk of the undertaking, giving the share- | 
holders the first pull. | 

I understand the clause you are now taking with respect to gas-| 
fittings, &c., is not a new one?—No. 

Do you know of such a clause in other acts?—Yes, in the acts of 
two Liverpool companies. They were compelled to take the work | 
into their own hands, in consequence of the bad way the gas-fitters did 
their work on private premises. These companies were obliged, more 
than twenty years ago, to take the whole of the fitters’ work into 
their own hands; and I know the entire profits arising from so large 
an undertaking only amounted to £600. 

I dare say you know enough of the law to know whether a com- 
pany, instituted for the supply of gas, ean make meters without a 
power granted them by act of Parliament *—No, they can only 
employ their capital in the way in which Parliament directs. 

Then you think that a company acting in such a way as the Liver- 
pool companies would be running the risk of proceedings in Chancery? 
—Yes, they might be affected in a variety of ways. 

Are you aware that, by an act passad last year, a company in 
Wolverhampton got a similar power ?—Yes, 

In plain English, it is found that the want of such a 
defect in the Gas Act ?— Yes, it is, 

My learned friend seemed dissatisfied with your account of the 
alteration of the maximum of gas at which the reduction took place. 
You put the 200,000 of the consumer down to the level of the 800,000, | 
and you did not raise the 800,000 to the level of the 200,000?— 
Precisely so. | 
Mr. Edwin Patchitt examined by Mr, Dennison. | 
I am a clerk to the enclosure commissioners at Nottingham, There | 
are nearly 1200 acres to be enclosed; and upwards of ten miles of 4 
public roads and streets, and several miles of private roads, have been | 
set out by the commissioners therein, besides public recreation walks, 
and a great additional length of roads, set out, and to be set out, by 
individuals, All these roads and streets are not ofsuch a character as 
to require gas lamps at present; many of them will require gas lamps 
immediately, and others will not require them for some time to come. 
I have got plans of the allotments here, if they should be considered 
necessary for the information of the committee. I agree with Mr. | 
Hawksley as to the probable wants of the town. There are many notices | 
given to the commissioners of the sale of land for building purposes. 
‘The number of notices given show that new buildings will soon be 
very numerous. Notices have been given for the erection of many 
buildings, factories, and superior classes of dwellings, and buildings 
for commercial purposes, on those 1200 acres, 

Cross-examined by Mr. VeENaBLEs. 

The Enclosure Act was passed in 1845, The company got their act 
in 1849, but the allotments in the enclosure were not laid out then. 


power is a 





I have made no estimate of the quantity of gas likely to be required 
in the district to be enclosed, but the number of buildings has far) 
exceeded the then calculation, 
Re-examined by Mr. Dennison. | 

The allotments were not laid out in 1849. The commissioners had | 
then effected some few sales for building ground, but it was not until 
1851 that the allottees obtained possession. Previously to 1849 the 
commissioners offered the land for sale by public auction, and sales | 
could not be made at 1s. $d. per yard. Since then those allotments 
were sold at from 6s, to 10s. per yard. There are about two hundred 

acres reserved for public recreation and for roads. 

John Morley examined by Mr. Dennison. 

I ama cotton doubler, and also a manufacturer. I use about 600 
lights at present. There are in Nottingham many large factories of | 


the same kind that use a great number of lights, and such factories |! 


are increasing rapidly. 

Mr. Dennison: There is another question which I would not ask 
Mr. Hawksley, as I know he is too modest to answer it, and that 
has reference to the quality of the gas—is it good ?—Itis; I have no 
complaint to make against it, and i have every reason to be satisfied 
with the price. I brought some of the receipts with me. I find that 
in 1832 the price was 128., whereas now, according to my last receipt, 
it is only 3s, 63d. 

Is there a sufficient supply }—There is not a plentiful supply. We 
cannot get suflicient at present. 

I suppose you hope that that evil will be remedied when you get 
the increased works ?—I do. 

Is the pressure sufficient?—No ; but that depends on the quantity 
and abundance of the supply, On market evenings particularly, it is 
not sufficient. 

Have you heard any complaints made of the gas fittings ?—Yes. 

Well, [think Mr. Hawksley was right in saying he cannot do more 
business without more money. Have you any doubt of getting an 
adequate supply when the company enlarge their works?—None 
whatever. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VenaBLes. 

Are you connected with the gas company ?—No. 

Your father is, I believe ?>—Yes. 

Mr. Dennison: Does your brother play the German flute? 


(Laughter.) 
Mr. Dunnicliff examined by Mr. Dennison. 

Iam a manufacturer, I have a large warehouse at Nottingham, 
and we burn a great many gas lights, I have heard the evidence 
given by Mr. Morley, and can corroborate it in every respect. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ALEXANDER, 
I think it is essential to the comfort of the town that the company 
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should be enabled to enlarge their works. Mr, Morley, I think, is 

the largest gas consumer in Nottingham. I should say the public 

lights consume more gas than any private consumer in the town. 
Re-examined by Mr. Dennison. 

The public lights get the benefit of the maximum scale. Every 
—_ lamp requires a separate service pipe, and this is subject to 
eakage ; whereas, fora house or factory, one service pipe is sufficient, 
and the leakage is, in proportion to the consumption, consequently 
much less. 

This closed the case on behalf of the company. 

Mr. ALEXANDER then said it became his duty to state the case very 
shortly on behalf of the petitioners. He represented the Corporation 
of the town of Nottingham under the common seal, and also the com- 
missioners for lighting and watching that town, appointed under an 
act of Parliament, and who had petitioned against this bill. 

Mr. Dennison: The commissioners have not petitioned. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: Sergeant Wrangham has conceded that point. 
He is not so zealous as youare. (Laughter.) You ought tohave been 
informed that your learned colleague has madethat gracious concession. 
The petitioners objected, first of all, to the alteration of the capital 
from £52,500 at 10 per cent., to £105,000 at 5 per cent., because it 
had not been shown to their satisfaction that that alteration would 
produce any practical advantage either to the shareholder or consumer 
of gas; and, secondly, because the effect of such an alteration would 
be to increase the amount of the reserve fund. The amount of that 
fund was a test of the reduction of the rates. The reserve fund was 
formed on the provisions of the General Gas Clauses Act. The first 
act for incorporating this fund had a clause limiting dividends to 10 
percent. That clause was repealed in 1849, and the only governing 
enactment now was a general provision in the General Gas Clauses 
Act, 10 Vict., c. 15, sec. 31, which referred to the reserve fund. It pro- 
vided that, if the clear profits of the undertaking in any year amounted 
to a larger sum, after making up the deficiencies of previous years, the 
excess beyond any such sum shall be invested in Government securi- 
ties and the dividends arising from such investment remain at com- 

ound interest, until a sum equal to one-tenth of the nominal capital 

e divided among the undertakers; and such investment shall form a 
reserve fund to meet any claim or demand against the undertakers. 
And then the 32nd clause enacted that the reserve fund was not to be 
resorted to unless to meet some extraordinary claim. The 33rd 
clause enacted that, if the profits were less than the prescribed sum, 
the deficiency should be made good from the reserve fund; and if 
the profits were more, a rateable reduction should be made in the 
price of gas. Now, by increasing the nominal amount of capital, you 
would give them the power of setting a larger sum aside, which would 
|| effectually postpone a reduction in the price. No sufficient cause had 
been shown for increasing the capital. Mr. Hawksley showed that 
the mes pm | had not resorted to the borrowing powers which it 
possesses, whereby they might obtain money at 4 per cent., which 
would be better for the consumers than to be paying 44 upon their 
capital. Sufficient cause had not been shown for increasing the 
capital, particularly when the company did not resort to their 
borrowing powers, Besides, such an increase of capital would confer 
upon the Nottingham Gas Company a virtual monopoly. Here was 
a company paying 10 per cent. (Mr. Hawksley said it only paid 44, 
but that was only with reference to those who purchased lately ; the 
original shareholders received 10), and, if you increased the capital to 
the amount asked for, what encouragement would any other company 
have to come into competition with them? They would say, ‘‘ Oh! 
here is a company receiving only 5 per cent., and we cannot embark 
our capital in such an undertaking when we find that the remu- 
nerating interest to the existing company is only 5 per cent.” This 
alteration, therefore, would tend to check competition. The peti- 
tioners consider that an increase of capital should not be called for, 
inasmuch as the company have not exhausted their borrowing powers. 
They object also to the power sought to be given to this company for 
manufacturing their own fittings, and that upon general grounds, 
namely, that it tends to a monopoly in a particular branch of trade ; 
for you can quite understand that a company, employing this large 
capital and setting up as gas fitters, would soon overwhelm all 
| engaged in that occupation in the town of Nottingham; and by their 
| officers saying, ‘‘ This cock does not match; this pipe does not fit ; 
this meter is not properly applied,” they would drive the consumers 
to employ the company, which would then have a monopoly of the 
whole business. In case of necessity, this is generally provided for 
in the General Gas Clauses Act; and when a specific enactment was 
introduced for the purpose in this bill, he could not help thinking 
that there was some reason behind the curtain for introducing it. 
The 13th and 14th sections of the Gas Clauses Act gave power to 
| the undertakers to contract from time to time for lighting or supplying 
| with gas any public or private building, and to supply pipes, burners, 
meters, and lamps, and to repair the same; and also to contract with 
commissioners, or persons having control of the streets, for lamps, 
&c., and to let out meters, as Mr. Hawksley proposed to do, as a 
| source of profit to the company. Why not be satisfied with such a 
| Provision ? The company had some reason, not very apparent, for 
| 

















not being so; and the petitioners were not without apprehension that 
| the clause now sought for might not operate so as to lead the company 
to appropriate so much of their capital to the manufacture of pipes 
and fittings that it might be a losing concern to them, and that they 
| would, therefore, be driven to make a greater charge for the gas, 
| in order to repay themselves for their loss on the gas fittings. ‘The 
| petitioners also thought it anomalous that there was no provision in 
|e act compelling the company to supply both private consumers 
and the public, provided sufficient security were given. The peti- 
tioners also asked for a provision as to the price to be paid for the 
public lamps. There was no enactment respecting this company, that 
|they should supply the public at the lowest rate at which gas was 
| supplied to consumers. Honourable members were aware that the 
| seale of charges varied according to the quantity consumed. They 


professed to go on the principle, that if you wanted a hundred articles 
—tables, for example—you could be a for a less sum in pro- 
portion than if you only wanted one. But the committee must see 
that there was no sufficiently large consumer of gas in Nottingham to} 
furnish a test for the price to be charged to public consumers. The 
public consumer was immeasurably beyond any private consumer; 
and why should a new scale of charges be introduced for them? Sup- 
pose, for instance, the company had a scale of charges such as— 
for 10,000 feet, so much per quarter; for 400,000 so much less; and/| 
for 600,000 so much less; he did not think the public should be | 
limited to the lowest price charged to consumers, but that there || 
should be some graduated scale put in the bill, namely, “‘ and not ex- || 
ceeding 5d. per 1000 cubic feet lower than the lowest price ;’’ and he |) 
thought that that would be a fair price for the public consumer, who || 
was the greatest, to be charged. These were the grounds on which| 
the petitioners sought for a provision regulating the price to be paid 
for the public lamps. There should also be a power for the clerks of| 
the roads to take proceedings against the company for not properly | 
replacing the pavements; for there was great difficulty in such cases 
in getting together a sufficient number of members of public boards, 
to act. He was sure there could be no objection to a provision of that 
kind, which would be convenient to the company themselves, provided 
they passed the preamble of the bill. Now, with respect to the price 
charged on the public lamps, it would not be denied that the contraet | 
had lately expired ; and, therefore, it was important to settle on some | 
fixed and fair principle, what should be done for the future. These| 
were the grounds on which he considered that the preamble ought | 
not to be considered proved to the satisfaction of the committee. The} 
company had shown no grounds for asking for an increased capital, | 
inasmuch as their borrowing power was unexhausted ; doubling their | 
capital would lead to a monopoly ; and converting the £10 per cent. to| 
£5 would have a bad effect on the reserve fund. 

The Cuatnman: You do not call any witnesses. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: No. 

Mr. Dennison: Then I have no objection to go into a discussion 
upon the preamble at once. | 

The Cuarrman: We consider the preamble as proved. 

Clauses to 14 inclusive were then agreed to. 

Clause 15, which authorised the company to manufacture and sell 
pipes, meters, lamps, &c., having been read, 

Mr. Dennison said he understood that his learned friend objected 
to the company having power to deal in gas-fittings. Now, the only 
material word in that clause was the word “manufacture.” By the} 
thirteenth clause in the General Gas Clauses Act, the undertakers | 
might provide and supply any person with pipes, meters, burners, | 
lamps, &c.; and the only thing additional which the company asked 
for was to manufacture those articles. The question was, how far 
such a company cou!d supply them, considering that, if they did not 
do so, the work could not be so well done? Other acts of Parliament 
contained that clause; and without such a power the work could not 
be carried on except in such a way as would be absurdly wasteful, and | 
opposed to the real intention of the company. The Wolverhampton 
Act of last year contained the very clause objected to. In fact, the 
clause was copied from the Wolverhampton Act. The Nottingham | 
Company, after an experience of five years, had made this addition 
to the Gas Clauses Act. The company must either buy the fittings 
or make them; and, if they bought them, was there any obligation to 
buy them from the small retailers in Nottingham? His learned’ 
friend thought such a provision would injure the Nottingham gas-| 
fitters ; but the company was under no obhgation to deal with them. | 
He apprehended that any company having the power of the General 
Clauses Act would deal in wholesale prices. But the gas-fitters 
themselves displayed no anxiety on the subject. There was not a 
single petitioner against the bill connected with any of those trades, 
with which the company was said to interfere. The committee! 
might easily imagine that, in a town like Nottingham, the quantity of 
fittings required must be enormous, and that it would be utterly 
impossible for any shopkeeper to supply them. The cheaper those 
fittings were got, the better it would be for the consumer. His 
learned friend said the company wanted to have a monopoly; yet 
the very first clause introduced to secure things being done at a low 
price was objected to, lest the company should be enabled to undersell 
the small dealers, not one of whom made any complaint, | 

The Cuairman: I think you need not go on. 

Mr. VenaBizs: I wish to call the attention of the committee to) 
the exact difference between this clause and the clause in the General | 
Gas Clauses Act. The fifteenth clause of the company’s bill intro-| 
duced the words, “and all other articles and things in any way con- | 
nected with the works, or with the supply of gas to the consumers | 
thereof,”” such as chandeliers. | 
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The Cuatrman: That is a new objection you raise now. 

Mr. Venasies : They wish to get something more than what is| 
contained in the Gas Clauses Act. 

The Cuainman: Can you suggest any alteration that would be) 
satifactory to both parties? 

Mr. Venastezs : I think the Gas Clauses Act should be satisfactory. 

The Cuarrman: The committee have decided against your objec- 
tion. 

The clause was then agreed to, 

Clause 17, which regulated the rate of dividend, having been read, 

Mr, VENABLES said the reserve fund should be the same as at pre- 
sent. The £52,500 had been changed to double that sum. Now, he 
proposed that the reserve fund should continue as aoe o 

he Cuarnman: Have you any clause drawn up with that view. 

Mr. Venasies: If the committee adopt that view we shall do so 
immediately. 
After a few minutes Mr. Venastzs handed in the following :— 
‘‘ Provided that the £52,500 of such capital shall not be capital on 
which there shall be a reserve fund raised.” That would exclude 











the nominal £52,500 from having a reserve fund raised upon it. 
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Mr. Dennison said the whole invention and contrivance of this 
reserve fund was directed by Parliament for another purpose. It 
was intended to secure to the public certain advantages, after the 
company had got 10 percent. ‘The clause secured to the public all 
the surplus above that per centage; but the people of Nottingham 
had got immeasurably more than, that. Nothing could be more 
unjust than to deprive of the benefit of the reserve fund a company 
that had already given up to the consumers 54 per cent., which the 
shareholders might have put into their own pockets, After having 
acted with so much liberality, it was not right for the corporation to 














|attempt now to deprive the company of the only security they had 
|| for the remaining 44. The whole case was so clear that he should 
|| not trouble the committee more upon it. In fact, the town of Notting- 
| ham had got more than if they had been under the powers of the 
|! General Act. 
\ After some consultation, 
||} The Cuairman said, I do not think it is worth the while of the 
|| corporation disputing it. We will let the clause remain as it is. 
|, Clauses to 41 inclusive were agreed to. 
|| On the reading of clause 42—which provided “ that, after the ex- 
|| piration of any existing contract for the supply of gas to any public 
|lamps within the limits of this act, the company shall afford such 
supply from any main situated within 25 yards of any such lamp, 
|| at @ price equal to the lowest price charged for the time being by 
| the company to any private consumer; and the company shall also 
| at a like rate supply gas for public clocks within the said town ’— 
|| Mr. Veyazres proposed to substitute the following :—‘* That from 
and after the expiration of any existing contract for the supply of gas 
|| to any public lamps within the limits of this act, the company shall 
|| afford such supply from any main situated within 26 yards of any 
|\such lamp, at a price not exceeding 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, lower 
|, than the lowest price charged for the time being by the company 
|| to any private consumer; and that the company shall also supply gas 
| for the public clocks at the present rates.’”’ 
|| The Cuarrman: Is there any precedent for that? 
|! Mr. Venasies: No, I believe not. The principle of the clause is 
| taken from their own scale, which goes up to 800,000 feet; and, as the 
|| public lamps will be above that, the commissioners think they are 
entitled to-a somewhat further reduction. 
Mr. Dennison: We have no evidence of what these figures are. 
|| The CuarrMan (to Mr. Venables): If you think you can get favour- 
ably evidence from Mr. Hawksley, you may put him in the box. 
Mr, Hawksley examined by Mr. VENABLES. 
||. The public lamps pay £950 a year, and the railway company £700; 
|, but the former have 500 services, and the latter only two or three. 
|| The public lamps must, therefore, have a great many leakages. Mr. 
|; Thackeray pays £400 a year, Messrs. Fisher £600 a year; while the 
|| public lights only pay, with all their services and consequent leak- 
|| ages, £950. 
\||_ Suppose they remained as at present, would the lamps pay less >— 
||I do not know. There was a contract to supply them for a limited 
|| period, which contract has expired. 
||, Can you give any notion as to what their comparative consumption 
is? —Well, I think it is one-half more than the railway company. 
| But as compared with the largest private consumer ?—Well, the 
Messrs. Fisher pay £600 a year. The lamps are charged under a 
| special terminable agreement of a peculiar character, which Parlia- 
| ment considered when it passed the last act. We did not ask for it, 
but Parliament thought it so unjust to the other private consumers, 
that Parliament inserted a clause that that contract should not be 
continued because it prevented a reduction in the price of gas to the 
‘private consumer, Suppose five persons took the gas, and we were 
obliged to give it to one at a very low price, the difference must of 
| necessity be taken out of the pockets of the other four. 
| You say the lowest price would be 3s, 4d. Now, what would the 
|lamps which now pay £950 come to at that rate?—It would be 
exactly £3 a lamp. 
| I am told there are 410 lamps ; now, that would be £1230 ?—I think 
| you are wrong in the number. They have 320 lamps, which, at our 
' present prices (for we cannot continue the old contract) would come 
| to £1270; but, according to our rates after the 25th of March, they 
will only amount to £1230. 
| The Cuarrman; Then, if your bill do not pass, they will have to 
|| pay £1270 ?>—Yes, 
! Mr. Dennison: What you mean, Mr. Hawksley, is, that if things 
| had gone on on the former footing they would have to pay £1270 ?— 
|| Yes. 
| That is plus the difference between the 3s, 4d. and the 3s, 63d. 
| rate, whereas now you will supply them at a less price, and by-and-by 
|| at less still?—Yes. ‘The average consumption of the lamps is about 
| 6 feet per hour, and while the Lighting Committee only pay us for 
|| 10 hours, they in point of fact take 113, 
H Then the public lamps do get supplied much Jower than the lowest 
|! customer ?—They do, and, as they stretch over 25 miles, there is a 
vast amount of waste from leakage. 
| Mr. Srutt: How do you make out 11} hours ?—In consequence 
of the committee beginning to light the lamps before the hour agreed 
on, and not putting them out in the morning at the time agreed upon. 
|| Mr. Dennison : I do not know whether the committee wish to hear 
me upon the amendment. 
| The Cuarrman: We do not. 
| The remaining clauses in the bill were then read and agreed to. 
(| Mr. Venasies: Now, sir, I propose to insert a clause already 
| Teferred to. The marginal note is this: ‘‘ That on the application of 
|| any owner or occupier of any premises within the limits of this act, 
|| the company shall supply them ”’ (then the Liverpool Company’s act 
says, “although there be rent in arrear,’’ which words we propose to 
| leave out); ‘and if the company neglect to supply the gas, they shall 
| forfeit £12 for each day, provided they be not required to supply gas 
| where no mains are laid down, and provided security be given.” 
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There is a similar power in the Belfast Gas Bill, and on this precedent 
we ask that every owner and occupier who has access to the main 
shall have his premises lighted. 

Mr. Dennison contended that, if any such clause were introduced, 
it ought to be done by Parliament as a general provision, and not put 
in before a committee without the slightest evidence of complaint on 
the part of a single person. They could understand the clause which 
he had read from the Wolverhampton Act, but how could the com- 
mittee know anything of the history of the Liverpool Company’s Act? 
There might have been complaints there to justify such a course. 
But Parliament had deliberately refused to put any such clause into 
the General Act, and that showed a sufficient reason why the com- | 
mittee would not adopt the clause on the present occasion. If this | 
clause were adopted the company would be required to supply gas | 
to any person who gave security ; but how did the committee know | 
that the company would be physically able to do so? They had heard 
Mr. Morley, a large consumer, complain that they were not able to | 
supply him. If the consumers had such a power, and wished to en- | 
force it, where would the company be now? They could not enlarge 
their works for want of capital, and they could not supply a suf- | 
ficiency of gas with their existing works. It was quite clear, there- 
fore, that such a clause ought not to be adopted, for it would operate 
on the company in a most injurious and unfair way. | 

The Cuarrman : The committee are of opinion, Mr. Venables, that | 
they cannot agree to this clause, seeing you have no evidence of any 
complaint of the unwillingness of the company to supply gas. | 

Mr. VeNnaBLEs said the last clause he would call attention to was | 
the following. If the gas company did any damage to the highways, 
the persons charged with the control of the highways had the power 
to recover certain penalties. The petitioners did not ask for any 
greater power ; but it was found in practice that there was a difficulty 
in getting the highway board together, and therefore it was necessary 
to get them to act through their officer. He would now move the 
insertion of the following clause :—‘‘ That when any damages, costs, 
or expenses be incurred be the breaking up of any bridge, street, or 
highway, which is under the control or management of a general 
highway board, it shall be lawful for such board to sue for and recover 
the penalties, together with the cost of recovery, simply in the name 
of their clerk for the time being.”” The clerk, ot course, could not sue 
without the order of the board. He would now call a member of the 
board in Nottingham to show that the gas company could not be 
damnified by such a regulation. 

Charles Beck examined by Mr. VENABLEs. 

I am a member of the highway board in Nottingham, and have had 
occasion as such to take proceedings against certain parties there. A 

entleman of the town opened the highway last year, and persisted in 

eeping it open. The board thought of commencing proceedings 
against him, but they were advised not to do so because technical 
objections might be raised as to the appointment of the board. Being 
appointed under the Highway Act, notices of their appointment were 
to be posted at all churches and chapels in the district, and if one of 
those notices were omitted, the omission might invalidate the appoint- 
ment. These were some of the difficulties in the way of the board 
prosecuting. If the highway board had the power of taking proceed- 
ings in the name of their clerk, it would simplify the matter very 
much. The only object the board had in view was, that, if any liti- 
gation should arise, it might be conducted cheaply and efficiently. 
The gas company had occasion frequently to take up the streets, and 
for the last twelve or fourteen years the parish of St. Mary, Not- 
tingham, had been put to several hundreds of expense in restoring 
the streets to their proper state. The gas company were bound to 
restore the streets, but it would be an ad¥antage to the highway rate- 
payers to have such an effective power of compelling them to do so as 
was sought by the clause, There was great difficulty in enforcing 
the present power. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dennison, 

It would be easier to take proceedings in the name of one person. 
I am a lace manufacturer. I am not giving this as my view of the 
law, but merely as what I was told. e were advised not to take 
proceedings against a gentleman who was enclosing part of the high- 
way, because the technical difficulties were so great. 

Have you ever sent notice tothe gas company requiring them to 
repair the streets ?>—Yes, 

Did they refuse >—They did not refuse; but I know it is a matter 
Suny to make the streets as good at once as they were 

efore. 

How long, then, would it take to make them as good as they were 
before ?—Six or nine months, according to the stage of the weather. 

Then, in point of fact, the gas company did repair the streets, as 
far as it could be done at once ?>—Yes ; but it ought to be done twice 

over, to make them as good as they were before. 

That is, the gas company ought to become highway surveyors >— 
I know a street that had not been done three months before it was 
pulled up again, and it is in a very bad state now. 

Your complaint is, that the gas company repaired the ground 
after the damage, and that in a few months it wanted to be repaired 
again?—Yes; and that hitherto we had no power to compel them to 
repair the streets, Our board came to the conclusion that the diffi- 
culties were so great that it was useless to proceed against them. 

But do not you think it would be better to try, before you come 
here, whether it was impossible to compel them?—I do not want to 
lose my time. 

Would it lose much of your valuable time to tell your solicitor to 
institute a prosecution ? (Laughter) But, in point of fact, you never 
tried. I think you had better try and exercise what power you have, 
and, if you do not succeed, come here again?—It would take up too 
much of my time to appear half a dozen of times before the magistrates, 
and that without any result. 

How do you know you would have to‘appear so often ?—By prac- 
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tical experience in other matters. 
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That is a curious experience. Because you had to appear half a 
dozen of times before the magistrates about something else, you con- 
clude that you would have to do the same thing if you went to 
compel the company to repair the streets which they had broken 
up?—Yes; I would have, as a member of the board, to appear before 
the istrates. 

Could not your surveyor give evidence ? 

Mr. Vznasies : Do you object to the clause? 

Mr. Dennison: Yes, I object to all attempts to make such a pro- 
vision. Itmight be a very proper thing to have a highway board with 
power to sue, and liable to be sued, by their private officer ; but that 
should be done, if done at all, by a general act, and not by a private 
bill of this sort. Every board might ask for the same privilege. You 
remember, sir, my learned friend stated that there was no precedent 
for this clause. 

The Cuarnmayn: We have decided against the clause. 

The bill then passed the committee. 





COMMITTEE ON THE PRESTON GAS BILL. 
Manrcw 18, 1868, 


Present—Mr. P. Scrorz, Chairman; Mr. Arxwricut, Lord Norreys, 
Mr. Wynpuaq, and Mr, D. Jonzs. 


The object of this. bill was to obtain from Parliament powers to 
extend the operations of the Preston Gas Company beyond the limits 
prescribed by 2 Vic., c. 3, and also to raise the necessary funds for 
that. purpose. By the act referred to, the company was enabled to 
purchase lands by agreement, and to construct and maintain all 
necessary works, for the purpose of supplying with gas the parlia- 
mentary borough of Preston, and its precincts and neighbourhood, 
namely, the township of Penwortham, in the parish of Penwortham ; 
the township of Walton-in-le-Dale, in the parish of Blackburn; and 
the township of Ribbleton, and of Ashton, in the township of Lea, 
Ashton, Ingol, and Cottam, in the parish of Preston. The share 
capital of the company was then limited to the sum of £60,000, and 
their power of raising money by motores of their undertaking to 
£10,000, and their power of purchasing land to six acres. 

The company having purchased, or contracted to purchase, all the 
lands which they were empowered to purchase, and having also 
exhausted their borrowing powers, now sought to extend their opera- 
tions so as to supply with gas the whole of the parish of Penwortham, 
the townships of Lea, Ashton, Ingol, and Cottam, and the township 
of Fulwood, in the parish of Lancaster. 

For this. purpose the company required more money and more land : 
money not exceeding: £60,000, to be raised ‘‘ as and when they shall 
think fit, by the creation of ahares,’’ to be created as the company 
“‘ may think proper”; and lands, including those already vested in 
them, to the extent of twelve statute acres. 

The company also sought a power to borrow ‘‘ any sums of money 
on mortgage or bond, not exceeding in the whole, inclusive of such 
sums as may have been borrowed by the company dissolved, and may 
remain unpaid, the sum of £10,000; and after the whole of the 
additional capital of £60,000 shall have been subscribed, and one-half 
of the entire capital of the company shall have been paid up,” the 
power ‘‘to borrow, on mortgage or bond, any further sums, not 
exceeding in the whole, together with the said sum of £20,000, the 
sum of £30,000,” with an additional power of borrowing, within the 
same limjtation, whenever they were out of debt. 

Mr, Gausse, Parliamentary agent, appeared on behalf of the com- 
pany, to support the bill. The opposition was withdrawn upon the 
promoters undertaking to incorporate in the bill clauses by which the 
company shall be bound to‘supply gas at a maximum gross price of 
4s. 94d. per 1000 feet, subject to the present rate of discount, to the 
consumers generally, and 30 per cent, discount to the local board of 
health, po other consumers of above 2,000,000 feet annually; to 


subject the purity and quality of the gas to a test from time to time 
in the same manner as is prescribed in the Belfast Gas Company’s 
Act; to bear half the expenses of a public inspector of gas and 
meters, appointed by the local board: and to submit their accounts 
to be a examined and audited by two auditors, one to be 


appointed by the gas eompany, and one by the local board. The 
company are allowed to require a deposit of not more than 20s., from 
any consumer, as security for the due payment of his account, before 
supplying him with gas, 

r. Thomas Clarke, treasurer of the Preston Gas Company, was 
called to prove the necessity that existed for an extension of the 
company’s works, and an enlargement of its capital. He said he had 
been treasurer of the company since 1839. Inthat year the population 
of Preston was ut 60,000; it was now about 70,000. A great 
number of new mills and factories had been since erected, and the 
demands for gas had consequently been much increased. The local 
board of health required an extension of gas operations; but the 
company had not the means of carrying them out, nor of satisfying 
the general demand, Public buildings were extending in every 
direction; and without enlarged powers the company could not meet 
the demands of the community. 

Mr, John. Rofe, clerk and engineer of the company, was next ex- 
amined by the committee; and he stated that since the passing of 
the company’s. act, in 1839, the consumption of gas had very much 
increased in Preston. In 1839 the consumption amounted to 
31,829,700 cubic feet; but lest year it amounted to 96,259,200 feet. 
In January, 1852, the demand was 14,538,500 feet; and in January, 
1853, it was 15,812,300, The company were unable to meet the 
wants of the inhabitants unless their works were greatly extended, 
and they-had received requisitions from the board of health in Preston, 
and other parties interested in a sufficient supply of light, which com- 
pelled them to obtain then powers from Parliament to satisfy 
the wants of the town and neighbourhood, 

The bill was then read and agreed to, with some verbal amend- 
ments. 
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YORK ASSIZES.—Mancn 14, 1853. 


(Before Mr. Justice Cresswext and a Srzcrat Jury.) 
THE QUEEN U. THE DIRECTORS OF THE SHEFFIELD GAS CONSUMERS’ 
COMPANY, AND OTHERS, 


This issue arose out of a bill of indictment found at the West Riding 
sessions held at Doncaster in October last. The bill was preferred by 
Mr. Edwin Unwin, the managing director of the Sheffield United Gas 
Light Company, against the following parties, for a nuisance caused 
by the breaking up the public highway at Neepsend:—Against the 
Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, as a corporation; against Robert 
Brightmore Mitchell, John Wilson, and Bernard Seale, directors, and 
George Flintoff, the secretary, of the same company; against Henry | 
Bagshaw, the chairman, and William Harvey, William Watson, and} 
Nicholas Robert Holman, members of the Brightside board of high- | 
ways; also against Richard Watson, contractor, and Geo. Hall and| 
Edward Cousins, contractor’s labourers. The indictment in regular | 
course would have been tried at the ensuing West Riding spuione, | 
which were held at Sheffield in January last; but previously it had | 
been removed by writ of certiorari to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and, 
consequently, the issue was sent down for trial at the present assizes. | 

The counsel retained in this case were—For the Crown, Mr, Knowles, | 
Q.C., Mr. Hall, and Mr. Overend; for the defendants, Mr. Sergeant 
Wilkins, Mr, Bliss, Q.C., Mr. Pashley, Q.C., Mr. Blanshard, and 
Mr. Hardy. | 

Mr. OVEREND, in opening the pleadings, enumerated the parties | 
included in the indictment for obstructing the highway in question, | 
and stated that the defendants had pleaded ‘not guilty.” 

Mr. Know zs: This is an indictment against numerous individuals, | 
and also against a company incorporated in some sort under the Joint- | 
Stock Companies’ Act. And the indictment charges them with break- 
ing open the soil of the public highway, with throwing earth upon it, | 
and thereby obstructing the passage of the public highway. There is 
no doubt im the world that that is an indictable offence, and upon! 
ordinary occasions all I should think of doing would be merely to, 
show that the defendants, or some of them, either committed or ordered | 
the act to be committed. Having done that, and having shown that! 
the act in question obstructed the way, I should consider that I had | 
done everything necessary toensure a conviction. Butas there are in | 
this case circumstances which are peculiar, and as the very formidable 
array of learning which I observe here on the part of the defendants | 
tells me that this is considered a case of some expectation, I hope my | 
lord will allow me for a few minutes to explain the circumstances out | 
of which this prosecution has arisen. In Sheffield until recently there | 
was but one gas company —the United Gas Light Company, which was | 
incorporated in 1844, and which united the two gas companies that} 
had been in Sheffield before that time. It was found that having two | 
companies was somewhat inconvenient, aud it was thought better, | 
therefore, to ineorporate them by act of Parliament. That act gave 
them all the necessary powers for carrying on their undertaking. It! 
empowered them to construct gas works, to lay down pipes for lighting | 
buildings, and to break up the streets for that purpose. Of course 
when an act of Parliament empowers anything of that sort it may be} 
done. Without that they would not have had the power to lay down} 
their pipes. And then there are a great variety of regulations with | 
this object in view. They are subject to considerable penalties for any | 
breach of their duties or engagements. The public are protected by | 
a stipulation that they shall only charge a certain price for their gas, | 
and they are compelled to supply it to any person requiring them to! 
do so. Under this act of Parliament the united, or, as I shall call it, | 
the old, gas company has from that time to this supplied Sheffield with | 
gas, and it was not until the end of the year before last that any one, 
thought of disturbing them in the prosecution of their duties under 
their act of Parliament. But it would seem that at that time certain 
persons conceived the notion of having anew gascompany. Ofcourse, 
there could be no objection to that. Ihe old gas company could not 
object to any fair competition from a body of rivals, provided that their 
opponents could make out to a committee of the House of Commons | 
that another gas company was called for by the public want, and 
provided, of course, that their rivals were put upon the same ground 
as themselves—subject to the same limitations and the same restraints, 
But the new gas company, or the individuals who were to compriseit, | 
were minded to proceed in a different fashion, and they have endea- 
voured to accomplish their object without obtaining an act of Parlia-| 
ment at all. They will find that that cannot be done. I will under- | 
take to say that it cannot be safely or conveniently done; and this! 
prosecution, or rather that which has led to it, I think will be a proof 
of it to them before the case is over. You may be aware that, by an 
act of Parliament which was passed in the reign of her present Majesty, | 
aregulation is made for the registration, incorporation, and parts 22 3 | 
of what are called joint-stock companies. This act appears to have 
been passed to enable large bodies of people to unite themselves in a 
sort of partnership, and to be relieved from those indiyidual responsi- | 
bilities which partnerships entail. They are required to be registered, | 
first, provisionally, and afterwards completely ; and when completely | 
registered they are declared to be thenceforward incorporated, It is} 
unnecessary for me to go into the clauses of the act. I believe I have! 
stated in a few words of explanation its general objects. Now, there! 
were excepted from the provisions of this act certain undertakings | 
which could not be carried into effect without the authority of an act) 
of Parliament. By the second section there is a proviso, that except 
as hereinafter specially provided, this. act shall not. extend to certain 
works which are enumerated, which cannot be carried into execution 
without obtaining the authority of Parliament, And, inasmuch as 
amongst the different objects here enumerated the words “ gas com- 
pany” or “supplying with gas” do not occur, it has been assumed 
that. gas.companies can carry on their objects without the authority of 
an.act of Parliament. Accordingly the gentlemen whom I will call, 
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|| the new company, and many of whom are included in this indictment 
\|/have thought that without getting an act of Parliament at all, and 
‘| under the provisions of this act alone, they can carry into effect all 
|| their objects. I think they will find themselves mistaken before this 
|case is at an end. They were completely registered on the 10th of 
|February in last year, and their deed of settlement was registered in 
|| March. They are called the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company ; and 
|| most of the persons whose names occur in the enumeration here as 
, defendants are members of that company. Of course one of the first 
|| objects of a gas company is to lay down pipes as soon as they have got 
||their works ready for the manufacture of gas, They appear to have 
||erected their works a little out of the town of Sheffield, adjoining 
|| to a highway called Neepsend-lane, in the township of Brightside 
|| Bierlow. You will find that as early as the 1st of October they = 
|| ceeded to dig up the ground in Neepsend-lane for the purpose of lay- 
||ing down their pipes. Now, I must call attention to what they did, 
|| and the manner in which their operations were conducted. That 
| highway for a considerable distance runs almost abutting upon the 
||river Don, and they caused the whole of it for 600 yards to be dug up. 
|| They made a trench for the most part three to four feet wide and three 
|| to five feet deep. They did not, of course, do all this at one time, but 
|| by keeping open some 70 or 80 yards at once, The earth was thrown 
|}on both sides of the road, and the consequence was that this part of 
|| the highway was totally impassable for one or two days atatime, I 
|| will call before you persons who had occasion to go along the highway, 
|| who will tell you what happened to them, and how far they were 
obliged to go about in consequence of this inconvenience. This state 
| of things continued, more or less, for about twenty days. That is the 
| subject of this indictment, and I apprehend there can be no doubt at all 
| that that was an illegal act. Nobody has any right in the world to 
| break up the publichighway. Upon that I apprehend there will be no 
question. My learned friends will hardly contend that anybody can 
have authority to dig up the highway, or to stop it for a day or two, 
unless or have the authority which an act of Parliament confers. 
And so little did the Legislature contemplate that gas companies would 
be formed under what is called the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, that 
I find that in 1847 there was a general act passed for consolidating into 
one act the provisions usually contained in acts authorising the making 
of gas works for supplying towns with gas. ‘This is an act of the 10 
and 11 Vic.,c.15. ‘The Legislature said that there were constant ap- 
plications for acts of Parliament to supply towns with gas; that there 
| were certain regulations and provisions which must be eommon to all ; 
|and, therefore, they would pass a general act, the provisions of which 
should be applicable without being reinserted in every act passed 
|from that day. That sufficiently showed that, though the words “ gas 
| works”’ did not occur in the proviso of the second section of the Joint- 
| Stock Companies’ Act, nevertheless the Legislature contemplated that 
parties would apply for acts to give them necessary powers to construct 
their works. No doubt it will be said that this act was committed 
| with the concurrence of the members of the highway board for the 
|township of Brightside Bierlow—not a very startling thing when I 
| tell you that several of the members of that board are shareholders in 
\thenewcompany. Therefore, being shareholders of the new company 
on the one hand, and members of the highway board on the other, 
they had no difficulty at all in authorising the company, as far as they 
| could do it, to open the highway. But, gentlemen, it may perhaps be 
/news to the members of the highway board that they had no more 
|right themselves to dig up the highway than I or you or anybody else. 
| The highway board are appointed to keep the highway in repair, and 
not to dig trenches in it, or to dig in the way Ihavedescribed. They 
have no business to dig into it, and, therefore, their consent in no way 
legalises an act which was clearly illegal without it. I mention the 
circumstance because I presume my learned friends will partially rely 
|upon that, though I do not believe, knowing their knowledge on the 
subject, that any of them will seriously contend that the board of 
| highways has any authority whatever to empower anybody to break 
/upapublicroad. Well, then, that leaves the case where the highway 
board found it, They had no authority, and they could give none. 
| The question then will be, what there is in this case to distinguish it 
‘from any other case where a party chooses to dig up the highway 
| without authority. I apprehend there will be no difference at all; 
| and though one cannot help knowing that there has been a good deal 
| of public feeling on the subject, and though that public feeling will be, 
I dare say, endeavoured to be introduced into this case, yet I cannot 
believe that my lord will imagine that that feeling has anything to do 
with the subject. 

Mr. Justice Cressweti: I should think it probable that that has a 
great deal todo with it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kyowres: Or that we have anything more to do here than 
to ascertain strict legal rights. It is necessary that the question 
should be settled. This new company will, of course, have occasion 
to open other highways, They will have occasion from time to time, 
for various purposes, to take up this highway, if they are permitted, 
to repair pipes, and for a thousand other matters; and, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary to settle the question whether any individual or 
body of individuals, without the authority of an act of Parliament, are 
enabled to take up the highway, to block it up against the Queen’s 
| subjects, and lay down pipes in that way. I say they have no such 
|Tight. Indeed, it would be strange if they had, and a proposition 
| attended with some danger to the rights of property, because you are 
| aware that, though a road is a public highway, that does not take the 
|property in the soil of the road away from the persons to whom it 
| belongs. In most highways, and this no doubt amongst others, the 
| Soil of the road belongs to the freeholders on both sides. It is their 
soil to the middle of the way; and if atime should come when this 
road should be straightened so as to cut off this curve, that part of 

the road will fall into the hands of the owners of the adjacent soil. 
Mr, Justice CrzsswetL: What is to prevent the owner of the soil 
on either side making a cellar under it ? 











new gas company are to break into the cellar, and pnt their pipes through 

it; or are they to gain a right, by twenty years’ user, of this road, against 

the freeholder? Suppose the road to be diverted, and this part of it 

to come back to the possession of the freeholder, and he finds the 

pipes laid there, is he not to remove them? If he lies idle now, he 
will then be told he cannot do that, because an easement has been 

acquired. That alone shows how dangerous it would be to allow | 
people to break up the public highway for this purpose, and if indi- 
viduals could by this Joint-Stock Act, or by any other faneied con- 
currence on the part of the highway board, do that which can only be 
legally done under the authority of an act of Parliament. If these 
gentlemen think that the town of Sheffield requires another gas com- 
pany, let them go and prove it before a committee of the House of 
Commons. They will then get the necessary powers to enable them 
legally to carry their object into effect. They will then start fairly 
with the old gas company, and the public may give their support to 
which company they please. But don’t let a body of individuals go 
to work in the mode that this new company have done. Do not let 
them assume aright which by law they have not, and endeavour to 
to obstruct in the manner I have pointed out. I will call a gentleman 
before you who upon the very first day when the trench was opened 
was riding on his horse from Sheffield on this highway. He came} 
up inthe dark. There was no light or any indication to tell him, 
what was to happen. He rode on, and had it not been for a man | 
rushing forward, seizing his horse, and stopping him when on the| 
brink of the trench, he would have gone with his horse into the | 
trench, and perhaps fracture of limbs or loss of life would have been | 
the consequence. That gentleman had to go a mile round to get to| 
his home. That is one instance; I will show you others, Indeed I 
do not think it will be disputed for a moment that for one or two days | 
the public traffic on this highway was entirely estopped, and that! 
people were obliged, if they went at all, to go into the adjoining land. | 
I shall, therefore, prove my case, and take my stand on the legal rights | 
of the public. I believe I have anticipated the chief "ey of my | 
learned friend. As I have said, I don’t think that that objection | 
would apply ; and as to most of these parties, I shall entitle the Crown | 
to a verdict. It now only remains for me to glance at the different 

parties whose names are on the record. There is first the Sheffield 

Gas Consumers’ Company. Now, if they are a corporation, they are 

the subject of an indictment. It may be that my lord may not think 

them sufficiently a corporation for this purpose, though certainly the 
act does say that when the certificate of complete registration is ob- 

tained they are incorporated. Perhaps my lord will not think them 

in all respects a corporation, If so, we then fall upon the different 

individuals here mentioned, and who are members of that company. 

For instance, Mitchell, Wilson, and Seale, are directors, and Flintoff 
is the secretary; Watson is the son and superintendent of the con- 

tractor who did the work; and Mr. Harvey, Mr. Holman, and Mr. 

Bagshaw, are shareholders. They are also members of the highway 
board. Ihave no objection at all, if my friends like to try the question, 
to take one or two of those individuals; I have no wish to go into 
evidence about them all; and I am perfectly willing, if my learned 
friends are content, to confine the question to one or two ae for 
form’s sake, and thereby raise the question for discussion. shall 
show those gentlemen interfering more or less in the matter; and, as 
regards those gentlemen who are members of the eyes board, I 
shall show that they were present at a meeting of the board some 
time before the digging occurred, at which they passed a resolution 
expressly authorising the new company to do this work. As against 
them, therefore, there will be no doubt I shall be entitled to your 
verdict. I have now shortly stated the circumstances that have given 
rise to this indictment. It is an important one, because upon it will 
depend the solution of this question—whether this company can do 
all that it requires without the authority of an act of Parliament; 
whether it can go and dig up the public way, obstruct the public, 
and keep them out of the way, without legal authority for that purpose. 
About that in the end there will be no doubt that the Crown is entitled 
to your verdict. 

Mr. Justice CresswetL: Brother Wilkins, is there, in fact, any 
dispute in the case? 

Mr. Buiss, to whom Mr. Sergeant Wilkins gave place, replied: 
Yes, my lord: we shall contend, in the first place, that the trench has 
been open only a reasonable time for the purpose which the company 
had in opening it, and that it was no nuisance at all, 

Mr. Justice CressweLtt: What I want to know is, whether there 
is any fact in dispute. I know the law is in dispute. 

Mr. Briss: If my learned friends admit that the trench was open 
only a reasonable time, perhaps there will be no other fact in dispute. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: You say it was open only a reasonable 
time to lay the pipes? 

Mr. Pasuitey: And that the work was done in a reasonable manner, 
and in a reasonable period for that purpose. 

agg Lordship then proceeded to write down admissions, ] 

r. Buss: If your lordship should hold that it was necessary for 
us to show that we had the right to open it, then there might be 
other facts in dispute; but I do not know that your lordship will hold 
that. If you further hold that it is necessary for the defendants to 
show a oy to open in that way, that may depend upon some facts 
that will be submitted to the jury. 

Mr. Justice CressweLtt: What facts? 

Mr. Buss: First, we shall contend that we are an incorporated 
company under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Registration Act. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: Mr. Knowles has opened that. I should 
have asked Mr. Knowles presently whether he meant to dispute that 
you had taken all reasonable measures in becoming registered under 
that act of Parliament. 

Mr. Knowzes: I should admit that they are fully registered under 
that act of Parliament. 

Mr. Justice CresswEt1: I put it down as admitted that the defend- 








Mr. Knowtrs: Nothing, my lord. And I should like toknowif the 





ants opened a trench for 600 yards, three to four feet deep, for the 
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purpose of laying the pipes, opening 60 yards at a time, and laying 
their pipes and levelling with reasonable despatch. During the time 
that the works were going on the road was impassable to the public. 

Mr. Hau: For two days at a time; not merely momentarily. 

Mr, Justice CresswELL: I take it that the road from time to time 
was impassable the whole time the parties were guing on. 

Mr. Buss: No, my lord. 

Mr. Justice Cressweti: Well, if you take 600 yards from a to 3, 
and oe! 60 yards at a time, virtually you stop the whole road. 

Mr. Pasutey: No, there was no stoppage. It was only a length 
of 60 yards that was narrowed. 

Mr. Justice Cressweti: But it would be obstructed so as to be a 
nuisance. It would be a nuisance beyond all doubt. I shall put 
down, ‘‘ During the time the works were going on the road was ob- 
structed, and that the works occupied about three weeks.’’ 

Mr. Briss: With regard to that, if my learned friend makes any 
point of it, it was obstructed more by the interference of other parties, 
which I suppose we are not responsible for. 

Mr. Justice CresswEtt: Indeed you are. 

Mr. Briss: But if other parties obstruct, I apprehend they are the 
cause of the nuisance. 

Mr. Justice Cresswett: If you dig a hole, you are liable; you 
create the nuisance. 

Mr. Briss: But supposing our proceedings are delayed from fear 
of a riot, and by the interference of the magistrates and the police. 

Mr. Justice CresswELtL: Pray, don’t let us have a riot, Mr. Bliss. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Briss: As to the time that it remained open, if that is at all 
important, I hope your lordship will not take it that any admission is 
made by me. 

Mr. Justice CresswEtt : According to your own account, you say 
it took two days for each length of 60 yards, What does it signify 
whether you say two weeks or three? 

Mr. Briss: I am told that it takes only a day to do 60 yards: less 
than a day. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: We will put it two weeks. What can be 
the meaning of this part? I can understand now how all this strife 
has arisen and been conducted. 

Mr. Buss: The real question is the price of gas in Sheffield. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: The real question is, whether you can 
establish this company without an act of Parliament. 

Mr, Knowrzs: That is the real question. 

Mr. Justice CrEsswELL: You cannot dispute that. 

Mr. Briss: That turns upon certain facts which I will mention 
presently. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: Facts, does it? 

Mr. Briss: Indeed it does. 

Mr. Justice CresswEtu: I have taken down these facts. 

Mr. Buss: We admit the obstruction to a very slight degree, and 
something arises upon that. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: If you say you mean to raise a case before 
the court and jury that the work was so done, and to such an extent 
only, as not to constitute a nuisance to the highway, I have done with 
it. I will hear your case. 

Mr. Buss: That is a point in the case. 

Mr. Justice CressweEtL: You know your position in the profession, 
Mr. Bliss, and you must feel, I apprehend, whether it is right or not 
to tell me that you mean to make a case before the jury that the work 
done, supposing it not to be authorised by the Joint-Stock Companies’ 
Act, is not a nuisance to the highway. If you say that, I shall say 
no more. 

Mr. Buiss: If your lordship says you shall rule against me, I shall 
know what course to take. 

Mr. Justice CREsswELL: I am only asking a question of fact. 

Mr. Buss: With great submission, I say I should contend that, even 
supposing we had not the right to open the trench, yet as the right 
was in somebody—we say in the occupiers adjoining—then, if we had 
their leave and assent to open, we opened by virtue of their right. 
Mr. Justice CresswELL: But the occupiers adjoining had no right 
to dig a trench in the highway. About that I have not the slightest 
doubt. The occupier of a house has no right to dig a hole in the 
high way opposite. 

Mr. Buiss: If he be the proprietor of the soil in the highway, I 
submit that he has a right to use the soil by opening the highway, 
by permission of the authorities that have power in the highway. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: If you show that he has permission from 
those who have authority to grant him the privilege, then I accede to 
it ; because any man may do that which he is allowed to do by those 
who have authority to give permission. That no one will dispute. 
Mr. Briss: If there be any authority in the board of surveyors, we 
claim their authority to do it. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: The board of highways has no right to 
commit a nuisance on the highway. 

Mr. Buss: Then the question will be, whether that which was done 
by the right of the proprietors of the soil, and with the permission of 
the highway board, and which was done in a reasonable manner in 
the exercise of that right, is a nuisance. 

Mr. Justice CressweELL: E shall rule it so here. You know I was 
going to propose other admissions in order to raise the question of 
law: let us see how far you are agreed as to facts. Mr. Knowles 
admits that the Gas Consumers’ Company took all necessary proceed- 
ings to obtain provisional and complete registration, and did obtain 
it before the acts in question were done, and that the deed of settle- 
ment was executed as required by the act. The deed to be taken as 
read. Admitted that the highway board for the district in which the 


road lies gave permission to the defendants todo the acts in question, 
as far as they lawfully might. 

Mr. Briss: Beyond that we have the authority of the parish ves- 
tries, of the corporation of the town, and of the police commissioners 


Mr. Know es: I am told it is not so. That can easily be proved 
if it be so. And as to the owners of the land giving permission, I am 
told that the Duke of Norfolk is the owner of the adjoining land, and | 
that, so far from giving permission, he has been against it from the | 
beginning. | 

Mr. Buss: Then I submit that what we did was done by the per- | 
mission and authority of the adjoining landowners. 

Mr. Justice CresswetL: That is what you must prove. 

Mr. Buss: Our only proof will be their acquiescence—their not 
objecting. 

r. J Cues CresswELL: That will be nothing at all. 

Mr. Know es: Perhaps your lordship will take down that some of | 
the members of the highway board who gave permission are share- | 
holders in the company. 

Mr. Justice CressweLL: I do not think that that will signify. 

Mr. Knows: Well, that is the fact. 
Mr. Buss: There is one question that will be shown in this case. 
In the township of Sheffield there has been for many years a cus- | 
tomary right, of which we shall show several instances, to use the soil | 

under the highway for public purposes of this kind. There are sewers 
in the town of Sheffield, as there are sewers under this very street, | 
made by the officers for the highways; and I apprehend that that 
work could only be done by virtue of a public easement different from 
the right in the highway which is by custom possessed and enjoyed 
in Sheffield. 

Mr. Justice CresswEtL: I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Buiss: That we shall prove to the jury. i] 
Mr. Justice CressweLL: You prove a custom in Sheffield for people 
to dig holes in the highway for purposes that may be useful to the | 
town, 

Mr. Buss: I should not put it in that light. 

Mr. Justice CrEsswELL: Put it in its true colours. 
you can establish any such custom—— 

Mr. Buiss: If your lordship holds that there can be no such custom, 
it will be a point of law; but if you allow that the public may have a | 
rizht to an easement under the soil for those purposes—— 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: What public? 

| 


If you think | 


Mr. Buss: The people residing in Sheffield. | 
Mr. Justice Cresswett: What have the people of Sheffield to do 
with it? You are referring to the gas company. 
Mr. Buss: If there can be no such right, we shall not offer any | 
evidence; but if there can be, I apprehend it is a question for the jury. | 
Mr. Justice CressweLL: If you can prove any custom by which | 
these defendants can be justified in digging a hole in the highway 
for the purpose of their company—if you tell me you have a case for | 
that, I will hear your evidence. 
Mr. Briss: I think there is evidence on that. These acts have | 
been done by those who made the sewers through the town, and in | 
this very street among others, which can be justified by no other right | 
than this custom. 
Mr, Justice CressweELL: Who made the sewers? 
Mr. Buss: The surveyors of the highways, I believe. And there | 
is a water company which has iaid pipes a hundred years through 
the town in the same manner as the gas pipes are laid. And, although 
they have an act now, all their own pipes were laid before they had | 
an act; and that could only be justified by the customary right to lay 
pipes through the public streets. 

r. Know.es: And yet they found it necessary to get an act of | 
Parliament. (Laughter.) i| 
Mr. Sergeant Wi1Lx1ns: They were a hundred years in finding that | 
necessity, at any rate. 

Mr. Buiss: There is evidence of such a public easement in all towns, 
but I do not know that it may be established by the common custom 
of the realm and of the highway boards existing in those towns. | 

Mr. Justice CressweLL: If you don’t know it, and you like to | 
inform yourself, by to-morrow morning you will know it. 

Mr. Buss: There are many indications of such a custom, For 
instance, the general act for lighting and watching towns assumes the 
right to lay gas pipes, and therefore does not expressly authorise it. || 

Mr. Justice CrEsswELL: You seem very desirous to present your | 
evidence, I hear. I 
Mr. Buss: Why, my lord, I hope you do not think I am occupy- | 
ing time unnecessarily. If your lordship thinks there is no point for | 
the jury, then I submit. 1 
Mr. Justice Cressweti: You have stated no evidence. 
Mr. Buss: Well, if your lordship rules that that would not be | 
evidence—— 
Mr. Justice CresswELL: It is very difficult to rule anything with- | 
out hearing it. If I am put to the ruling I must hear the evidence, 
It may be a very absurd waste of public time, but I may as well hear | 
it here as anywhere else. I} 
Mr. Knowszs: My case is now over upon the admissions. If my | 
friend will go to the jury upon this custom, and it is found, then it | 
will be part of the case. \} 
Mr. Buss: Perhaps my learned friend will not'’dispute those facts | 
about the water company. | 
Mr. Know tes: To this extent I have no objection to admit—that 
there was a water works company established twenty years ago by act 
of Parliament, but which before getting its act had occasionally laid | 
down pipes. 
Mr. Justice Cressweti: Very well, I will put this down and see | 
what it comes to—‘* That a partnership was formed before the year || 
1800 for supplying the town of Sheffield with water.’’ 

Mr. Buiss: And that they supplied the town with water by laying | 
down pipes for that purpose through the streets. 
Mr. Justice CresswELL: What contracts were made with the| 
inhabitants ? | 

Mr. Knowrzs: They had the permission of the lord of the manor. | 
He was a great shareholder. 


| 





of the town. 








Mr. Briss: The lord of the manor could have no right. 
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Mr. Justice CresswELL: He could give the right to them to use the 
land if he was the owner of the soil of the street. 

Mr. Buss: Theadjoining landowners did not, that we know of, give 
the water company any power, and the fact of their laying their pipes 
without such authority is evidence of an easement. And in our case 
there is no evidence of opposition by the landholders. 

Mr. Justice CrEsswELL: Can you agree as to the parties in whom 
the soil of the streets was vested > 

Mr. Buss: I think we can, my lord. 

Mr. Knowxxs: You had better prove it. 

Mr. Buss: The probable presumption in law will prove that it was 
in the adjoining occupiers. 

Mr. Justice CREsswELL: But you must show the condition of the 
people of Sheffield at that time. Probably three fourths of the area of 
Sheffield was not then builtupon. Probably the streets have come to 
the water pipes, and not the water pipes to the streets. 

Mr. Knowtes: The town of Shetfield has improved, perhaps, more 
than any town in the kingdom. 

Mr. Justice CressweLL: I have it that a company was formed before 
the year 1800, to supply the town with water. But I cannot take it 
that the water pipes were laid by permission, because Mr, Knowles 
clogs it with this assertion, which you do not seem to accept, that it 
was done with the permission of the lord of the manor, in whom the 
soil of the streets was invested. 

Mr. Knowtes: My lord, I have no objection to admit to this extent, 
that this partnership was formed, and that in various parts, but not in 
the whole or even half of the town, they did lay down pipes for the 
conveyance of water. 

Mr. Buss: And you will add, ‘‘ without objection or interruption?’ 

Mr. Knowizs: I don’t know. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Justice CressweLL: The non apparentibus, you know. 
| Mr. Briss: Andalso that for very many years past sewers have been 
|made under the streets of Sheffield. 
| Mr. Pasurey: In 1836 the water company got an act of Parliament. 
| Mr. Knowxrs: Yes, they got an act to legalise what had been ille- 
jgallydone. The act recites that they wanted to do other things, which 
could not be carried into effect without the authority of an act of 
Parliament. 
| Mr. Justice CresswetL: What could not be done? 

Mr. Know.es: The laying of pipes. 
| Mr. Sergeant Witkins: It does not say they wanted to lay more 
pipes, but to do other things—to lay a rate. 

r. Buiss: And then sewers have been laid by the public authority 
| (through the surveyors of the highways) through the town of Sheffield, 
and through the very street in question. 

| Mr. KnowLes: We must have that proved. We know nothing of 
the authority. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: It was very kind of them, but how did 
they get paid for it? 
| Mr. Knowzgs: I don’t know that any one ever made a sewer for 
|nothing. 
| Mr. Briss: Do you doubt that there are sewers? 

Mr. Knowtzs: I know that there is one sewer that you knocked 
| down by crossing it with your pipes in Neepsend-lane. 

Mr. Buss: Then I must prove that there are sewers. Perhaps you 
| will admit that, from time to time, the surveyors have given authority 
|for the opening of the pavement of the streets of Sheffield, for the 
| purpose of laying those water pipes, for the purposes of those gas pipes, 

and for the purposes of the sewers. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: For the purposes of what gas pipes? 
| Mr. Buss: The gas pipes of the old gas company, and for the con- 
| venience of the inhabitants adjoining. 
| Mr. Justice CressweLL: I thought the old gas company had the 
authority of an act of Parliament. 
| Mr. Buss: Yes, my lord, they have. 

Mr. Knowuzs: I don’t admit any of these things. 

| Mr. Hatz: I understand that all they can prove, and which we shall 
| be disposed to admit, is that the surveyors of the highways have done 
|all in the way of sewerage which they were authorised by the Highway 
Act to do. 

Mr. Justice CressweLL: That is another matter. 

Mr. Sergeant Witkins: You (Mr. Hall) are a generous church- 
warden. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Justice Cresswett: It happens not very unfrequently in modern 
times, in the progress of new streets in London, that the speculator in 
| buildings starts a great sewer of his own making, and then the ground 
is laid out and the highway grows over the sewer. 

Mr. Buiss: Yes, my lord, no doubt. That would account for it in 
that case; but I apprehend that in the absence—— : 

Mr. Justice CressweLL: Then I must hear your evidence. 

Mr. Buss: I dare say your lordship will put it that the jury are to 
find upon those facts—that there did exist no customary right. If so, 
perhaps I ought to address the jury. 

Mr. Justice CressweLt: What, do you say that I have got upon 
my note already the evidence of the customary right? 

Mr. Buiss: Oh, no, my lord, we will add the fact as to the sewers 
and the opening of the highway. 

Mr. Justice Cresswext : If you think that the custom to make sewers 
will establish a custom to lay gas pipes, go to the jury upon that. I 
suppose you will say that gas has been used immemorially in England, 
and that the custom has existed from time immemorial. ( Laughter. ) 

Mr. Biss: My lord, I will not take my stand on sewers alone, but 
on the sewers and water pipes. 

Mr. Justice Cresswexi: If you will say that, because in this town 
there has been clean water and dirty water carried through those 
a pipes so many years, therefore there is a right to have gas 
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Mr. Buiss: It would be evidence of a right to have anything of a 
nature to be useful—to be consumed in houses—as, for instance, gas. 
Just as in proving a user on a highway: if they prove the carriage of 











some articles along it, that is equivalent to evidence of the carriage of 
all sorts of articles, The user of it for one purpose would be the user 
for all purposes. 

Mr. Justice CrEssweLi: If you gravely think that, Mr. Bliss, I will 
hear it—if you gravely tell me you believe that. 

Mr. Buss: Then, my lord, I should submit that those facts will be 
evidence of the existence of such a custom as will justify the user. | 

Mr. Justice CressweLL: Then, pray, state your evidence, and make 
your speech, and I’ll hear it. 

Mr. Briss : We have some evidence on that subject, and, perhaps, | 
the best way will be for me to address the jury. Now, gentlemen of 
the jury, I am sorry to “ty | any of your time—— 

Mr. Fastice CresswELL: Pray, Mr. Bliss, don’t apologise on that 





ound, 

Mr. Briss: It is a matter of a good deal of consequence, and in 
order to a right understanding of this case—— 

Mr. Justice CresswetL: Are you for all the defendants except the 
company? 

Mr. Buss: No, my lord, I appear for only the three directors and 
the secretary of the company. 

Mr. Pasu ey: I appear for the other defendants, my lord. 

Mr. Harpy: I appear with Mr. Sergeant Wilkins for the company 
only. 

Mr. Justice CrEsswELL: Are you not for the directors and the 
secretary ? 

Mr. Harpy: I am instructed for the company. 

— Justice CressweLL: Do you repudiate them as part of your | 

clients > 

Mr. Harpy: Yes, my lord; Iam not instructed for them: I am || 
instructed for them as a company. Ht 

Mr. Butss: Gentlemen, we have some evidence to offer which || 
may be important, and I wish to address to you some observations to 
apply to that evidence. I do not know exactly how my lord will 
leave the question for you. I feel that it is a question partly of law 
and partly of fact, and I need scarcely repeat to you that for the mat- 
ter of law you must take the evidence of that from my lord’s direction ; 
the matter of fact you must take from such evidence as it is offered, 
and which will be admitted in addition to the admissions already on | 
my lord’s notes. In this case you have a somewhat singular fact— || 
that the surveyors of the highway are the people who are indicted 
for a nuisance, and that the gas company, who are established for a| 
very different purpose, namely, to make gas cheap and sell it dear, are 
the prosecutors of this indictment; and they fasten upon an act such | 
as is done every day by themselves under the authority of an act of | 
Parliament—such as is done every day by the water company now 
under the authority of an act of Parliament, but formerly they had 
no such act—such as is done as often as occasion requires by the sur- 
veyors of the highways to repair the sewers in the town, and which 
appears here to have been attended with no inconvenience whatever 
beyond what was necessary for this purpose. This act they fasten 
upon to indict us for a nuisance: they, forsooth, having no objection 
to fair competition—being under no apprehension that gas may be 
brought down to 5s. or to 3s. per 1000 feet, but purely out of public 
spirit to maintain the highways of the town and remove any obstruc- 
tion therefrom: there being in that town, vestries, a corporation, the 
boards of highways, and a body of police commissioners, all of whom 
stand by and look on and see this work done, and yet make no com- 
plaint, nor do anything to remove the obstruction, nor anything to set 
the law in motion, But a gas company, which has no fear of rivalry 
—no apprehension of the price of gas being brought down—alone 
makes complaint, and alone proves it by showing that that which was 
done was reasonable to be dune for such a purpose, if such a purpose 
was to be permitted. What sort of a nuisance, then, is this? It is}, 
for my lord to say not only whether it amounts in law to a nuisance, || 
but what sort of a nuisance it is—of which the vestries do not com- || 
plain, of which the surveyors do not complain, of which the police |, 
commissioners do not complain, and of which the corporation makes || 
no complaint whatever. No person who wanted to pass along the 
road made any complaint. But a gas company, in order to prevent a 
rival company from competing with them, indicts them for a nuisance. 
But what if all those public bodies permitted, approved, and justified 
the act to be done? What if the police commissioners authorised and 
sanctioned the act? What if the vestries of the different parishes 
desired that the board of highways might give leave? What if the 
board of highways—the very body authorised to watch the obstructions 
and remove them—sanctions it? What if the corporation sanctions it, 
and if the magistrates, when called upon to interfere, only interfered to 
prevent a riot when the old company’s men had come to interrupt the 
new company’s workmen? It is quite clear that, if there was any 
obstruction, it was only some infinitesimal, some ideal, some artificial 
obstacle—certainly not enough to get a verdict upon, if a verdict is to 
turn upon that. But I apprehend that, if the question be how far 
we had any right to do this act, there are some facts in the case that 
are very material. At the same time there is another condition, upon 
which you will take my lord's direction—whether even it be necessary 
that the right should exist in the company according to law, if it 
existed anywhere, and the company claimed to exercise that right, 
and they exercised it no further than might be exercised for such a 
purpose by some one who had authority by the common law. For 
example, the right of passing is not in the public unlimitedly, infinitely, 
and without any restriction; but in a town the adjoining occupier has 
a right to use the highway to put down things till they can be carried 
into his house—and which is an easement quite different from passing 
along the highway. He has a right to use it, if his house requires 
repair, to put a hoard up, and occupy a certain portion of the eer. 
till he can repair his house; and that, again, is an easement quite dif- || 
ferent from passing and repassing on the highway. I apprehend my 
lord will tell you that if a house abuts upon the street, and there are 
no other means of repairing it, it may be repaired on the highway, and 
for that purpose the highway may be enclosed by a hoard. How will 
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this affect the right of the public to pass? In this manner: it might 
ive some limitation or reservation upon the right of the public. But 
it is not a right to eo everywhere and in all times without limitation, 
but is subject to be restrained by the right that the adjoining occu- 
— have to use the highway for purposes necessary and convenient 
‘or their occupation to a certain extent, provided that it is used only 
in a reasonable manner and d , a8 you will find to have been here. 
I shall therefore submit, and my lord will direct you on the point, 
| whether there is not such a right, according to the common custom of 
the realm and according to law, in all proprietors occupying houses 
adjoining the highway, to use the highway for certain purposes, inde- 
pendent of the right of passing and repassing, and in restriction of the 
\right of the public. You will see at once, gentlemen, that that is 
|requisite, and that public convenience requires it. Without that, 
| towns could not exist. And do not let us, for the sake of a formal, 
‘strict, and rigid nuisance, shut our eyes to this fact—that the law 
| does and will accommodate itself to the public convenience; and that 
,that which public convenience requires may be evidence of a public 
usage, and may be adduced to show another right, which is a restric- 
tion of a right which has existed for the public convenience alone. 
Now if that be right with regard to the adjoining proprietor, and he 
has got the right of the soil under the highway, Bs he not, with the 
| pecatanton of the surveyor of the highways to open the highway, a 
lright to get at his soil beneath? And if he wish to get at his soil 
beneath, by their permission, for a reasonable time and for a reason- 
able purpose, I apprehend he may be authorised to do that. Suppose 
| there is a sewer running through a street in Sheffield, and the adjoin- 
|ing proprietor wishes to make a drain from his house into the sewer, 
|may he not make it, and with the permission of the surveyors of the 
| highways—which I use to show that he does it in a reasonable manner 
|—open the surface of the highway to get to that sewer? And can he 
enjoy his right of property in the soil under the highway without the 
|public right being restricted by his private right? Can he enjoy his 
‘right of property adjoining the highway without in some measure 
| limiting the public right? I submit that our laws cannot be so un- 
| reasonable as not to permit that. Ifthe soil belongs to the owner of 
|the adjoining land, the law can scarcely forbid such use of his own 
|Property as does not interfere unreasonably with the public right. 
| And if that right is interfered with only so far as is necessary, and does 
|not amount to any serious obstruction of the highway, that can hardly 
, be held to be a nuisance in law. But, besides that, the question will 
‘be, whether we have the right of the adjoining occupiers so to open 
the highway. I can only give you evidence of acquiescence. It has 
been done before their eyes: they looked on and made no objection. 
Is not this proof, then, of their assent to our using their right, if they 
have it and can use it to that degree? Or, if it is not proof of their 
| assent, then, if they do not complain, is it not proof that there exists an 
easement adversely to that which may be exercised by the public? 
‘As I understand, my lord will lay down the law that there may be in 
towne a public easement to use the soil under the highway for purposes 
similar to this. 
| Mr, Justice Cressweti: I don’t say so. 
| _ Mr. Briss: I submit with great deterence that that is the law, and 
that without that, the application of the law to the common conve- 
jniences of life as they have existed many hundreds of years in this 
country would be impossible. How could towns exist without 
drainage? Drainage is as old as the Romans—as old as the hills—as 
old as any town; and is it not convenient to place drains in the public 
streets? If it has existed so long that the origin cannot be shown, is 
it not evidence that the public have used it, and that they have a 
right to drain through the soil under the street? If there can exist 
such a right, we have evidence of its existence; and I apprehend that 
the drains of many towns in England, that were made independent of 
the authority of Parliament, might be justified by that right alone. 
Certainly in this town they were so made. They have existed in this 
town for hundreds of years. By what right are they there? Shall 
we say that it was wrong—that no one had authority to doit? That 
‘which has existed so long, and which no one has complained of, is 
evidence of customary right to do it. Common convenience and 
|mecessity are so strongly in favour of the existence of drains in towns, 
that I think it is very strong evidence that there is such an easement 
|existing, without which a town could hardly be habitable. Perhaps 
|in some cases a drain has been made first, and the people have acquired 
,a right over the drain: then the drain will still belong to the person 
who made it. But if the drain is a public drain—and such a thing 
may be as a public drain—then I have proof of a public easement, 
though the drain was made before the public street. But the fact is 
\that here the drains were made after the streets; and I shall show 
|that the surveyors of the highways have made and repaired these 
|drains, and have given authority to others to open the pavement for 
‘that purpose. Is not this proof of right? The surveyors of the high- 
ways would have no authority to do it merely because they were the 
surveyors of the highways ; but it is an easement independent of the 
Highway Act, and independent of the passing and repassing which 
e the highway. If, then, the surveyors have done it, and done 
it by right, it would be by virtue of an easement. But to say that 
they have done it and are wrong would be unreasonable, if no one has 
complained of the obstruction. This will be evidence from which I 
; hope you will find that there does exist in Sheffield a public right to 
make drains under the streets for the public convenience of the town, 
‘and for the private convenience of the inhabitants aijoining the drains. 
| But it does not stop there. It is necessary for me to go further, and 
‘show that this public easement will justify the laying down of gas 
pipes. You have beyond that the instance of the water company, 
which, till 1830, had not an act, but which till that time laid down 
their pipes through all the streets, to carry water to the inhabi- 
‘tants, without obstruction or complaint, Is that wrong? Should 
we say that that is evidence of a trespass or of a right? That 





right. It may be said that the water company had the authority 


of the adjoining landowners. ‘The only evidence of that would 
be that they did not complain. We have precisely the same 
evidence here. If, therefore, what the water company did was 
justified by the consent of the landowners and by public custom, 
either of those rights will apply to the present case, Still, water, it 
may be said, is not gas. But really, is our law to be so inconvenient 
and so inapplicable to change of circumstances and new inventions, 
that, though water may be taken in to drink, yet if there be a new 
invention of a eubstance like gas, that must not go in the same 
manner? I shall submit that that may be justified, if you think that 
the public easement was such as related to the taking in, by way of 
pipes, any such substance or article as would be necessary and con- 
venient to use in houses ; because that which is the very essence and 
criterion of an easement is, how far it trenches upon the property of 
the proprietor in the soil. It trenches on his property only so far as 
you lay down your pipes: it is immaterial what isin the pipes. If the 
easement is in the public to lay down pipes for water, the same ease- 
ment, being the essence and principle of the easement—namely, using 
the soil under the street for those purposes—it becomes immaterial for 
what purpose the pipes are used, provided it does not occasion any 
greater occupation of the soil than would be necessary for the pur- 
poses of drainage or for water. Without this be law in Sheffield, and 
unless this can be justified by custom, both the proceedings of the 
water company, before their act was obtained, must have been illegal, 
and the construction of sewers must be illegal now. And there can 














be no authority to justify that, which cannot be applicable to the 
present case. Gentlemen, I think there is some further evidence of 
the existence of this right to be derived from the acts of Parliament | 
themselves. My learned friend opened with an act which provides 
for the introduction of certain general clauses into all acts of Parlia- | 
ment authorising gas companies; but he cannot be ignorant that there | 
exist throughout the country an immense number of gas companies | 
without any act of Parliament whatever, and that in all towns where| 
gas is used, no such private acts exist, unless by virtue of this public | 
easement and the right of the public to use the soil under the highway. | 
They cannot otherwise be justified at all. Look at the very act under | 
which the old company is justified. It gives them authority to la 
down gas pipes, but there is an express reservation that they sh 
not be justified in committing any nuisance. And that act would} 
hardly have given them authority to use the soil under the streets for | 
that purpose, unless there was some public right to use the soil for a| 

ublic easement. But, if the soil belongs to the owners of the ad- 
joining land or the lord of the manor, it would have been contrary to 
the practice of Parliament, and opposed to reason, that Parliament 
should have given authority to take private property without making 
any compensation. The same may be said with regard to the water 
company when they obtained their act. Would Parliament have 
given authority to go through the streets? What, through private 
property? Would Parliament have done that unless it was implied 
that there did exist a public right to use the soil under the streets for 
such a purpose? The general lighting, watching, and paving act 
affords evidence that there does exist some right on the part of the 
public to use the soil in the streets of towns, and therefore that would 
be the common custom of the realm; for that act gives authority to 
light towns with gas, and it contains an express authority to dig up 
the streets in order to lay gas pipes. Unless there be this public 
right, towns would be scarcely habitable, and it would be at variance | 
with all the common usages of existence, and with that evidence 
which is derived from many acts of Parliament upon the subject. I 
shall conclude my observations by begging permission to read the | 
judgment of my Lord Chancellor upon this subject in the case of this 
very town—for this gas company has been repeatedly before the Court | 
of Chancery. 

Mr. Knowtes: That was an application for an injunction, my lord. | 

Mr. Buss: Do you wish to interrupt me now? This old gas 
company has been before my Lord Chancellor and before the Courts | 
of Chancery no less than four times to obtain an injunction against! 
this company, and on the ground that they had committed a public 
nuisance; and claiming and using the authority of the Attorney-| 
General to have that nuisance stopped. On the last occasion,' 
judgment was given by my Lord Chancellor, and with your per-| 
mission, my lord, I will read some expressions in some parts of that| 
judgment which appear to me to show that his lordship was of opinion | 
that in point of law there may be such’ a right, and that the law| 
itself affords evidence that such a right does exist. [Mr. Bliss cited | 
the principal reasons assigned by the Lord Chancellor (and which| 
we reported af full length) for refusing an injunction on the 16th || 
ult., in connection with which the learned counsel remarked :—** It 
appears to me that my Lord Chancellor assumes that there exists, 
and that law and common practice afford evidence that there is 
in the public, such a right as [ contend for.””] With those observa- 
tions of my Lord Chancellor, which I beg to adopt as part of my 
speech, I will conclude my case by calling witnesses to establish 
those facts. 

Mr. Pasnxey: I do not propose to address the jury for my clients 
if, after what has passed, Mr. Knowles will not proceed against those 
defendants for a verdict at all. 

Mr. Knowtes: We should have an issue against all. 

Mr, Pasuizy: It would be quite sufficient if you had the directors. 
I do not appear for the directors or the surveyors of the highways, 
but for private persons, 

Mr. Knowtes: But your clients are shareholders in the company, 
and members of the highway board. I don’t care whether I take a 
verdict against the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, or against the 
directors as individuals. 

Mr. Sergeant Wiix1ns: I appear for the company, and we are in- 
dicted as a corporation : we are also indicted separately as individuals. 











which is done openly and publicly, with the consent of all, 
| Without the complaint of any one, one would think is evidence of 





Mr. Justice Cresswett: I do not understand the regularity of 
parties indicted in two capacities appearing by separate counsel ; but 
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I felt sure that the public would have so much pleasure in hearing 
Mr. Bliss that I did not interfere to stop him. 

Mr. Buss: But it is a question whether they may be indicted in 
two capacities. 

Mr. Justice Cressweti: If they could not, you had no business to 
address the jury. I shall not allow you to be so irregular as to sur- 
mise that I ought not to have allowed you to be heard. 

Mr. Knowres: We will take a verdict against one of the highway 
board, and a portion of the directors: say Mitchell, Wilson, and 
Seale, as directors, and say Harvey as chairman of the highway board. 

Mr. Paswtry: And you acquit the other defendants? 

Mr. Kyowres: Yes. 

Mr. Buss: Do you take the directors by name only? 

Mr. Knowxss: Yes. 

Mr. Hatz: I don’t think we need take a verdict against both the 
directors and the company, because the company could not authorise 
the directors to do an illegal act. 

Mr. Justice CresswiiL: Very well, 

Mr. Sergeant Wrixins: It appears that my friends, as a reward 
|for my silence, have consented to a verdict of acquittal for my clients. 

Mr. Justice Cresswexi: {I thought you were going to say that 
| Mr. Bliss had convinced them. 
| Mr. Knowxes: Your clients are not acquitted, because the directors 
|are found guilty. 

Mr. Hatt: We will enter a nolle prosegui, 

Mr. Justice CresswEtL: What can be the meaning of it, because 
there is no object to ask for an acquittal in order to raise a question 
about costs? 

Mr. Pasutey: No, my lord. 

Evidence was then called on behalf of the defence. 

Mr. John Smith, the acting surveyor of the highways for the town- 
ship of Sheffield, said: I have been connected with the management 
of the highways upwards of twenty years. There is a sewer in 
Neepsend-lane. I saw it open shortly before Christmas last, When 
sewers are opened in the township of Sheffield, permission is asked 
of the surveyors. There are not less than twelve miles of sewers in 
the town of Sheffield. Many of them have been made under my 
superintendence, under Mr. Lee, the principal surveyor of the high- 
ways for the township of Sheffield, within the last fifteen years. They 
were paid for out of the highway rates. While they were being made, 
the streets were closed at both ends and at each side generally— 
sometimes for three weeks or a month. 

Mr. BransHarp: Are there houses on the margin of the river on 
both sides }—There are more on the Sheffield side than on the Bright- 
side side. 

Is there a passage across the river at Neepsend-lane? Is there a 
foot-bridge at Hill-foot >—Yes. 

Is there any passage for carriages there }—Yes, at Lady’s-bridge. 

Is there a sewer passing from the Sheffield side to the Brightside 
side >—I believe not. 

Mr. Justice Cressweiu: It is not likely that it would be carried 
under the Don. 

Mr. BuansHarp: When houses are taken down in Sheffield, is any 
consent obtained from the surveyors of the highways previously? 

Witness : It is generally given by the chief constable, Mr. Raynor. 
Some few times the leave of the surveyors has been asked. 

Mr. Justice CressweLtt: That does not prove an immemorial 
custom. 

Mr. Buansuarp : Is the consent of the surveyors always asked, or 
not ? 

Mr, Justice CresswELL:; But who repairs the sewers? 

Witnsss : Some sewers are repaired by the surveyors, but the side 
drains are generally made by the owners of the property. 

Mr. Biansuarp: Before they make them, is the consent of the 
surveyors asked or not?—Yes, 

To open the street ?—Yes. I know that water pipes have been laid 
through the streets, Consent to lay them has not been asked of the 
surveyors. I am not aware that the permission of the surveyors was 
ever asked before the water company's act was passed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Know es. 

The twelve miles of sewers in Sheffield will represent not half of 
Sheffield: there are more than thirty-two miles of roads in the town- 
ship of Sheffield recognised by the surveyors. 

Have the drains made under your superintendence been all in new 
streets >—Not in many cases. 

Is there a printed form of consent by the surveyors?—Yes. (Mr. 
Knowles read one of the forms, which the witness had handed to 
him :—* Township of Sheffield.—Highway office.—Mr. —— having 
requested permission to break and open for the purpose of 
———, he is hereby allowed to open the said street on his own 
responsibility.””) 

Mr. Justice Cressweri: All that they mean by that is, “ We 
won't prosecute you. If anybody else does, take your chance.” 
| That is all. 

Mr. Knowies: The water pipes, I believe, embrace but a small 

| part of Sheffield ? 

Witness: They are laid through most of the streets. I will not 
undertake to say how long they have been there. 

! Re-examined by Mr. Buss. 

‘I have known Sheffield thirty-five years. As long as I can re- 
member, I believe that water has come to the houses in pipes. 
| Most of the houses take the water. I have heard that the Duke of 

Norfolk is the owner of the land along Neepsend-lane. 

Mr. Reuben Chapman: I am the assistant surveyor for the township 
of Brightside Bierlow. Neepsend-lane isin that township. The new 
gas company applied to the Brightside board of highways for permis- 
sion to lay their pipes in Neepsend-lane. The permission. 

Mr. Buss: Did the vestry meeting which elected the beard of 
highways request that the board would give permission ? 














, Mr. Justice Cressweti: Is that material? I will not take that 
own, 

Mr. Briss: Very well, my lord. 

Mr. Justice CresswELL: Really, you show no respect to yourself, 
Mr. Bliss. 

Mr. Buss: I did not understand your lordship to have overruled 
it before, or I would not have pressed it. Now, Mr. Chapman, do 
the Brightside board of highways give permission to the inhabitants 
to open the highways }>—Yes. 

For what purpose ?—To make side drains from their property into 
the main drain; also to make cellar grates in the footway; also to 
break up the footway to erect a hoarding for building purposes. I 
have known Sheffield, probably, seven or eight years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Knowres: The drain in Neepsend-lane 
belongs to the board of highways. It was made before I was assistant | 
surveyor. The side drains have been cleansed by my instructions. 
The drain runs along the road perhaps for three or four hundred yards, 
and empties itself into the river. 

Is it the Duke of Norfolk’s land?—I believe there are several 
owners, 

To whom do you give permission to open the ground in Neepsend- 
lane?—I have not given permission to open that particular lane, but 
I have given permission to open the ground in many of the streets. 

Is it the owners of the soil that you have given permission to?— 
Not always ; sometimes to the occupier, sometimes to the owner, and 
sometimes to a builder, on condition that he restored the ground to 
my satisfaction. 

‘But the consent has always been to somebody who was owner or 
occupier, or to some one building, where he wanted to make a com- 
munication drain }—I believe it has. 

Mr. Buss: That is my case. 

Mr. Knowtes: Gentlemen of the jury, I really don’t know how to 
address myself to you. It is difficult to deal seriously with such a 
case as this. As 1 understand my learned friend, the question for 
your consideration is to be, whether there has been a custom which 
may have existed from time immemorial. 

Mr. Justice CresswetL: There is no evidence ofanything of the sort. 

Mr. Knowtes: I cannot see it. I know that there was an attempt 
once to set up an old custom that thieves were accustomed to take 
purses on Gadshill, and it was held to bea bad custom—(laughter)— | 
and it seems to me that this is very much like it. But, as my lord 
thinks there is nothing in the case, I will not trouble you any longer 

bout it. 

m Mr. Justice Cresswett: Gentlemen, there seems to be a question 
of law as to the operation of this act of Parliament (the Joint-Stock 
Companies’ Act). As to all the rest that you have heard, it was a 
very ingenious subtle disquisition as to our social state, and the rights 
of mankind, which I hope has compensated you for the time which it 
has occupied you in listening to it. If not, I am afraid that you will 
get no other compensation, and I shall have only to apologise to you 
for having allowed the learned gentleman—for whom I have great 
respect—to proceed with his speech. But the fact is that, knowing 
his great ability, I never like to stop him when he says he has some- 
thing to offer. This question depends entirely upon the construction 
to be put upon that act of Parliament. It seems to me, although gas 
works are not mentioned in the second clause, that there is another 
part of the act which I presume they rely upon, thet after they have 
got complete registration they “shall be authorised to perform all 
other acts necessary to carry into effect the purposes of such a com- 
pany, and in all other respects as other partnerships are entitled to 
do.”” I presume they rely upon that, and that, it being necessary for 
the purposes of the company to lay pipes, therefore, when they had 
got complete registration, they were authorised to do that. I think it 
will not extend as far as to enable them to do that which is in lawa 
nuisance. The Lord Chancellor appears to have thought that this, if 
a nuisance at all, was one of such a character that he was not bound, 
in the exercise of his summary jurisdiction, to prevent its being done. 
If he had interfered to prevent its being done, he would have refused 
the privilege to the parties of trying it inacourtof law. That he 
most properly refused. He said in effect, “ It is not of such a character 
and so conclusively injurious that I ought to interfere to stop it. I 
shall let them goon. You may indiet them, and put the matter in 
the ordinary course of investigation.” And none will doubt that he 
did what was perfectly right. In my judgment the thing must be 
ruled against them. Of course they will have the opportunity of 
roving the court above. I have got the facts stated on my notes, so 
that the question may be opened after, and they will have a fair 
opportunity of discussing whether or not this new company is to be 
at liberty to establish itself without an act of Parliament, when it is 
generally supposed that an act is necessary. If they are so entitled, 
they will have an acquittal in the eourt above. If they are not so 
entitled, they must take the consequence of having done this thing 
without an act of Parliament, and they will have to postpone, I sup- 
pose, further operations till they can get an act of Parliament. 
Therefore I advise you, gentlemen, to say that the defendants are 
guilty of a nuisance. . 

Mr. Knowxzes: We will take a verdict against the three directors 
and against the chairman of the highway board—against Wilson, 
Mitchell, Seale, and Harvey. _ 

Mr. Betx (the Judge’s associate): Gentlemen, are you agreed? 
You find a verdict of guilty against these parties > 

The Foreman : We do. 

Mr. Justice Cresswet: I have entered itas “ Guilty, subject toa 
motion to enter a verdict of acquittal.” 


HOME CIRCUIT.—MAIDSTONE, Mancu 10, 1663. 
(Before Baron ALpERson and a Sreciat Jury.) 
SHERWOODS v. FREND AND ANOTHER. 
This was an action to recover damages for injury done to certain 
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gas pipes belonging to the plaintiffs, situate at Northfleet, in the 
county of Kent. AS 

Mr. Petersdorff and Mr. Lush appeared for the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. M. Chambers and Mr. Horn for the defendants. 

Mr. PerersporFr stated the circumstances. The plaintiffs were 
proprietors of the Northfleet Gas Works. The defendants were con- 
tractors to the Subterranean Telegraph Company, and were engaged 
in laying down the telegraphic wires from Dover to London. ‘These 
contractors had run their lines along the high road, so close, however, 
to the main pipes of the plaintiffs in passing through Northfleet, 2s to 
have par meet them materially, and caused a waste and escape of the 

as. The damages amounted to between £100 and £150. {The de- 
endants, it oan be shown, might have avoided inflicting the least 
injury on the plaintiffs’ mains by laying the wires two or three feet 
|from the gas pipes, and executing their work more carefully. He 
called— 

John Ormsby Culyer, gas engineer, was formerly part proprietor of 
|the Northfleet Gas Works, but had parted with his interest to the 
| Messrs. Sherwood, the plaintiffs. Had superintended the laying of 
| the main pipes, and knew that, so far as it was possible to judge, the 
|joints were well and soundly made, Portions of the joints were 
| stopped with lead, and part with Portland cement; but, the latter 
having been found to fail, iron cement was substituted for it, and then 
ghe joints were perfectly air-tight. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Cuampers, the witness stated that he 
had been an engineer, employed chiefly in constructing gas works, for 
the last ten years. Previously to that he was an artist—a portrait 
painter and draughtsman—for about four years ; and before that he 
was a commission agent in the book trade, and selected and disposed 
of ground and other things. He studied engineering for about 
eighteen months, under Mr. Atkins, of Oxford, a contractor and 
gas engineer, and also a town-councillor of Oxford. That was all the 
engineering instruction he had received, except what he had studied 
since. 

Edward Findlay, civil engineer, said that he was a pupil of Mr. 
Brunel’s, and had examined the gas works in question on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Monday last, in Lawn-lane and towards the Leather 
Bottle, Northfleet, when he found eleven joints defective in twenty- 
five pipes, all within a distance of seventy yards. 

On cross-examination, witness stated that in Mr, Brunel’s office he 
was employed as a draughtsman, not an engineer. Was there for 
more than seven years ; and had since been in business for himself as 
a civil engineer and architect. Was usually employed to get up 
information concerning gas pipes; to ascertain facts concerning the 
fiode of laying them down; and whether the joints were properly 
made. In fact he did anything. Was not a practical engineer. 

a a Juror: Could not say whether the earth had been made as 
solid over the telegraph wires as it had been previously. 
G. J. Blythe, manager of the Northfleet Gas Works, had 
had three years’ experience in the construction of gas. works. 
Saw about fifty yards of the mains exposed to view, while 
the men were making the trenches, In consequence of the 
injuries then done to the pipes, there was an escape of gas, 
to the extent of 1} plates of the meter in one day, each plate 
measuring 2 feet. The gasometer, before the ground was disturbed, 
held 15,000 feet, and afterwards it lost daily 2000 feet. The gas was 
sold for 5s. per 1000 feet; so that the loss was 10s. per day, which 
continued till they gradually got the mains made good. That was 
done in eight days; and he believed they were made perfectly air- 
tight on the 14th of September, the loss having begun on the 6th. 
On finding the loss sustained by the escape, witness procured ad- 
ditional retorts, and used an extra quantity of coals to make a suf- 
ficient supply. Had accounted for that in estimating the loss of 10s. 
= day. Some of the mains were imperfect at present, having been 
isturbed since September, when the preceding witnesses had opened 
trenches to take plans and measurements. 
Cross-examined: Frequently had complaints of defects in the gas 
works, as all gas works had, 
Richard Povey, main-layer to the company, stated that the 
mains in question were laid from the Ist of February to the 5th of 
March, 1852. They were made perfect, and continued so till Sep- 
tember, when the Electric Telegraph Company began work, and then 
there was an escape of gas, 

Mr. Finlay, calllion at Northfleet, stated, that in the beginning 
of September last he had a very bad supply of gas at his house, the 
Queen’s Head. After the telegraphic wires were laid down, his gas 
went out, and a very defective light only could be obtained for about 
a week. Was no relation of the other witness Finlay. 

Mr. Cuamners then addressed the jury. The conduct of the plain- 
tiffs, in digging up the trenches to see where the defects of last 
me pany had been, reminded him of pulling a ship to pieces in 
order to discover a leak. The fact was, that the whole of the defects 
had been thoroughly repaired and set right in eight days, at an 
expense of £6 or £8. As his lordship had remarked, the whole loss 
sustained in the opening of 600 mam of trenches, and in repairing 
the damage, taken at a very liberal estimate, was, at the utmost that 
could be made of it, not more than £16. He then humorously 
reviewed the evidence, comparing the poms of the trenches by the 
gas company to the trenches which Uncle Toby was continually open- 
ing, when he refought his old battles, and laid siege, scientifically, 
ears after the event, to Dunkirk, in Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy.” 

e main pipes were obviously of as delicate a structure as the pipes 
of an nom prima donna; and what — to be wanting was, that 
those delicate pipes should be strengthened by the Electric Telegraph 
Company, who, though not ostensibly the defendants, nevertheless 
held themselves liable for the acts of their contractors. The demand 
of the gas company had originally been for £161. 15s. 6d.—not £16, 
the utmost amount of damage proved. He then read the bill of 
particulars which had been delivered, and commented upon the 





of laughter, in which the learned judge and jury heartily joined. The 
jury, he continued, would see that, with such appeals to their pockets 
directed against the telegraphic company, and such plaintiffs to deal 
with as the gas company, there was no chance of settling the matter 
without going to trial, and, therefore, the matter was left in the hands 
of their solicitors, to defend any action that might be brought; and 
hence this special-jury case. He called several witnesses, after 
which— 
Mr. PetersporrF replied at considerable length, and his lordship | 
summed up. 
The jury, after a short deliberation, returned a verdict for the 
defendant. His lordship certified for the costs of special jury. 


Miscellaneous fews. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Maxcu 16, 1853, 
GAS-STOVES. 
WARMING, VENTILATING, AND COOKING BY GAS, 
[The following paper, by J. O. N. Rurrer, Esq., was read at the 
meeting of this society, held on the 16th ult.] 


When gas was sold at ten, twelve, and fifteen shillings per 1000 
cubic feet, it was confidently affirmed that it was not only more con- 
venient end useful for warming, cooking, and other domestic pur- 

oses, but also more economical than the ordinary kinds of fuel, 

here must have been some mistake about this, or there has been 
great neglect on the part of those who wre principally interested in 
making the properties and uses of gas more generally known. Now 
that prices have been reduced to half, and in some places less than 
half, their former rates, it is only under special circumstances, and 
when subjected to certain limitations, that, in the true commercial 
sense, gas can be said to be cheaper than coal or coke, 

It may not be uninteresting, and not without its advantages in 
romoting the sale of gas, if its applicability to heating purposes be a 
ttle more attentively examined. The proper methods of using gas 
need only to be understood to become popular, The actual and rela- 
tive cost of such processes is not so important as is generally imagined. 
In the every-day business of life, out of doors and in doors, we wil- | 
lingly pay something extra for comforts, conveniences, and little! 
luxuries. So is it with gas as fuel—the most simple, comfortable, and 
healthful means of adapting it ought to be the first consideration. If 
it cost more than a common fire, as a matter of £ s, d., it possesses 
advantages of another kind which money will not so easily purchase, 
‘ Many vague and unsatisfactory statements have been put forth 
respecting the economy of gas as fuel, These have been deficient in 
direct reterence to an acknowledged standard of comparison, and in, 
the necessary data for instituting such comparisons. Another defect, | 
and which I hold to be fatal to any pretensions to accuracy, is the! 
want of a plain and intelligible principle as to the right way of, 
applying gas. Doubtless in this, as in other processes, there is aright | 
way anda wrong. No great mystery or difficulty exists in making, 
and properly keeping up, a common domestic fire; nor is there any | 
need of hesitation in determining which is the most appropriate place | 
for it—the grate or the centre of the room. This kind of knowledge | 
precedes, and is only very rarely associated with, the philosophy of | 
making and sustaining a fire. Practice and experience, in this case, 
proceed on truly scientific principles; but, like some of our other| 
acquirements, they come to us by imitation, and are confirmed by | 
habit, not by the teachings of philosophy. In using gas as fuel the | 
conditions are new and somewhat different from those which present | 
themselves in a coal or coke fire. Old-fashioned practices and expe- | 
riences are at fault, and are, therefore, insufficient for the occasion. | 
Some additions must be made tothe stock of knowledge. It may | 
soon be done; and then a gas-fire will be quite as rationally and as| 
eaaily managed as one with which constant practice makes us so much 
more familiar. 
No one in his senses would be likely to kindle a fire of wood, or 
coal, or coke, on the floor of a well-furnished room, at a distance 
from, and without any communication with, a fire-place or chimney. 
A hundred objections would instantly be made to any such proposal, 
By suitable preparations, the actual risk of placing a fire in such a 
situation might be avoided; but who could endure the smoke, and 
dirt, and disagreeable odours; and what would compensate for the 
annoyances throughout the other parts of the’house, the spoiling of 
furniture and clothes, the discoloration of walls and ceilings, and, 
worst of all, the unwholesomeness of the process ? 
Wherein does a gas-fire differ from one made with the grosser kinds 
of fuel? In the absence of smoke, and dirt, and dust, and some of 
the disagreeable odours. Dismiss these from the list of inconve- 
niences, and which can the more readily be done because they are 
cognizable by the senses, and the invisible products (gases and 
vapour) still remain, and are equally objectionable, because equally 
deleterious, in one case as in the other. 
It deserves special notice that, in practice, it is scarcely possible to 
use the common kinds of fuel in such a way as that a fire may be kept 
continually burning to produce the same effects as by a gas fire. A 
constant and uniform, although very small, quantity of heat has a 
remarkable effect in maintaining an equable and an agreeable tempe- 
rature, To produce the same results by an ordinary fire would be 
next to impossible, and any approach to it would involve an amount of 
eare, attendance, and material, which would leave a large balance in 
favour of gas. Still, whilst this is fairly and, I am sure, very properly 
mentioned as a practical illustration of the advantages of gas, it leaves 
the principle as to the right method of using it untouched. Before, 
therefore, its cost, as compared with other kinds of fuel, is the subject 
of investigation, and their respective merits described and determined, 
it is of importance that something more be said about the proper 
means of employing gas, for domestic purposes, as a heating agent. 
Left too long inthe hands of inventors and manufacturers, with 
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linterest in such matters, gas stoves, both for warming and cooking, 
have been made almost exclusively with the view of economising the 
cost of gas. This is perfectly natural. To please the eye, and at the 
game time accommodate the pocket, are attainments of no common 
order in carrying on business. Hence it has happened that, whilst 
gas-stoves have gradually advanced in public favour, there have been 
frequent complaints of odours from the kitchen, or of unpleasant 
sensations experienced in other parts of the house, when gas has been 
used for cooking, and for warming apartments. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not finding fault or imputing 
blame; only stating facts. Whoever is to blame, least of all is it 
those who have exercised their skill, and employed their capital, upon 
the various kinds of gas-stoves now offered for sale. 

It is no part of my purpose to refer to persons, or their inventions, 
in such a way as that they shall be identified. The definition and, if 

ossible, the establishment of the right principle in applying gas as 
uel, is of more importance. This is all I attempt. If this be accom- 
plished, and it be so understood that there be no fear of mistake 
about it, the necessary adaptations of apparatus will be sure to follow. 
Mistakes will soon be corrected, and more effectively than by enume- 
rating or exposing them. In future, we may hope for something 
like uniformity in general arrangement, still leaving as large a margin 
as can possibly be desired for every conceivable variety in size, and 
shape, and price. 

The usual form and construction of gas-stoves for warming, and 
which have been in use nearly twenty years, may be described as 
cylindrical and made of cast or wrought iron, say 10 to 18 inches in 
diameter, 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches in height, with openings at top and 
bottom. At the lower end, about three or four inches from the floor, 
a ring-burner is fixed, pierced, according to its size, with from 30 to 
60 holes for supplying jets of gas. In some instances the top of the 
stove is finished with an ornamental casting, in others with a sliding 
valve (professedly) for regulating the supply of heat. 

By these means, simple enough apparently, a gas-fire is obtained. 
Its advantages are said to consist in freedom from dirt and dust; a 
great saving of time and labour; facility of adjustment, so as to obtain 
any required degree of temperature ; economy as respects cost; and 
no necessity for a flue or chimney. Some hundreds, probably thou- 
sands, of such stoves have been sold; and, however they may have 
differed in external form or internal arrangement, in principle they 
have been essentially alike. 

By the means thus described, a gas-fire warms the air in an apart- 
ment; and if the room be of the ordinary sizv, and there be not much 
opening and shutting of doors, asmall quantity of gas, say six to eight 
cubic feet per hour, will be sufficient to maintain a temperature equal 
to 60° or 65° in very cold weather. This is done by setting the 
air in motion—in reality, by heating and then drawing part of it 
———- the cylinder, and diffusing that heat, by the motion thus im- 
parted to the air, among the other parts, All this is easy and simple; 
and, with only one very important exception, it deserves everything just 
now said in its praise. There never has been any mystery in warming 
with gas in this way; the only wonder is, that it bee Soon so long 
practised. 

Let us look at this gas-fire again. Aring of gas-jets is placed near 
the floor, and protected from currents of air by being enclosed in a 

lindrical chamber. The source of heat is the jets. These warm 

e air which passes by and over them, entering at the bottom and 
escaping at the top of the stove; and with a greater or less velocity, 
according to the quantity of gas consumed and the temperature of 
the metal, This is not all. Along with the heated air there are also 
emitted aqueous vapour and azotic and carbonic acid gases,—the 
products of combustion common to all the ordinary kinds of light- 
giving and heating materials. This is the exceptional and, as ought 
generally to be known, the objectionable part of the process. That 
which is so often cited as one of the principal advantages of a gas- 
stove, namely, there being no necessity for a flue or chimney, is any- 
thing but an advantage, anything rather than a recommendation, and 
should never be listened to or adopted. 


If it be asked, ‘‘ How can a gas stove be more objectionable than a 
common gas-burner consuming an equal quntity of gas?’’ I reply, 
that the conditions are not alike. Assimilate the conditions, and 
even then the objections to the stove would be only partly, not 
entirely, removed. Let it be remembered, warming by gas implies 
that the fire must be lighted early in the morning, and kept burning 
the whole of the day,—at the lowest estimate, twice, if not three 
times, the number of hours an ordinary gas-burner is in use. If it 
happen that both heat and light are required in the same room and 
at the same time, the greater the necessity for ventilation, and the 
more forcible the objection to using a gas stove without ventilation, 


Admitting, for a moment, that the products of combustion from a 
given quantity of gas are exactly the same, whether the gas be con- 
sumed in a burner for giving light, or in another form of burner for 
| giving heat, there are other conditions in the latter case which must 

not be overlooked. In a gas-stove the burner is near the floor, 
whence a current of air is constantly owing towards it. By reason 
| of its situation and capacity, a great quantity of dust enters the stove. 
This comes in contact with the gas-jets and the surrounding metal, 
and is burnt (carbonized), diffusing itself throughout the room. 
When gas is burnt in small separate jets, it is difficult to make sure 
of its perfect combustion. If one jet be defective, the odour of the 
unburnt gas is offensive; or, if combustion be imperfect (a blue 
flame), the odour is peculiar and anything but agreeable.* The pro- 
ducts emitted from a stove are diffused at a lower level (2 feet or 
2% feet from the floor) than those from a common gas-burner. The 
latter ascend instantly towards the ceiling, their higher degree of 
temperature impelling them thither, and where they are compara- 








* See the true explanation of this, as the result of chemical analysis, by 
a, Le Thompson, JouRNAL or Gas Licutina, No. 47, Dee. 10, 1852, 
p- 4/4. 





- with a flue in the way I have described, contrasts favourably with the 





tively out of the reach of the occupants of the room. The former, 
being at a lower temperature, move more slowly, and thus mix with 
the air at the lower parts of the room. 

As respects the heated vapour and gaseous products emitted by a 
common gas-burner, it would be much better if they were conveyed 
out of the room, instead of being diffused within it. This cannot be 
denied. Asa question of quantity, however, it will be acknowledged 
that a room in which a gas-stove is kept burning all day, must be 
relatively more insalubrious when lighted up at night, than if no 
such means of warming had been employed. 

It deserves notice, how often every-day practice brings to light 
compensating conditions which are never anticipated, because they 
are only known to exist when practice and experience have been the 
instructors. It is so in the case under consideration. 

A house well lighted with gas is more easily and more effectively 
ventilated than another of the same dimensions, with the same ar- 
rangements, and in the same locality, but which is lighted with 
candles. In the former, the walls, and ceilings, and furniture are dry 
and warm—the conditions most favourable to spontaneous ven- 
tilation, because most in conformity with the natural process in 
operation out of doors. In such a house it is impossible for air to be 
atrest. Interchange is constantly going on; cool, pure air entering 
from without, and being warmed, and then escaping to give place to 
a further supply. This process may be assisted by a few simple con- 
trivances for the admission of fresh air. Make sure of that, and 
there need be no great anxiety about what becomes of the vitiated 
air. Both kinds cannot occupy the same space at the same time. If 
cool air gets in, warm air must go out, ' } 

Spontaneous ventilation, under the circumstances just described, is | 
not difficult. Not so, however, when a new set of conditions arise ; } 
that is, when the purpose is to retain the heated air instead of facili- | 
tating its dismissal. 

In the preceding references to warming by gas, let me remark, that 
I have always had in view its application to private dwelling-houses. 
In shops, warehouses, and public buildings, where doors are almost | 
always, or, at any rate, frequently open, and where there are con-| 
trivances for ventilation inapplicable to private apartments, we ma 
tolerate what we cannot cordially approve. But in such situations it | 





is no more necessary to contaminate the atmosphere, by the products | 
fro:n a gas-stove, than it is in a dwelling-house. 


Let us see how the difficulties, if there be any, are to be got over; | 
| 


and whether the objections just now enumerated can by any possi- 
bility be removed. 

Nothing is easier. If a stove, similar to that already described— | 
open at the bottom and fitted with a ring-burner—be made perfectly 
air (gas) tight at every other part, and a tube, equally tight, say 1g 
or 2 inches in diameter, be attached to it, so as to convey the repos 
and gaseous products into a chimney, the object is attained. Such 
stoves have been in use these eight years; and it is impossible to say 
too much of them in the way of commendation, The form of stove 
attended by the best results in producing an agreeable temperature, 
promoting ventilation, and economising gas, consists of two, and 
sometimes three, cylinders, so adapted that the heated air circulates 
between them, which rising first to the top, and then descending 
about half-way, makes its escape by a flue fixed at the back, or on 
one side, as most convenient. By this arrangement a greater amount 
of surface is exposed to the action of heat, the me aed. 9 part of which 
is retained; whilst the dust and vapour and gases are conveyed 
away. Radiated heat, that which passes through the metal, or other 
material of which the stove is made, alone enters the room, i 
the surrounding air, and setting it in motion as before described. But 
in this case it is heat only that is emitted by the stove. Attention 
and management are necessary; but the proper adjustment of gas- 
jets according to the size of the room, the temperature required, 
and the state of the weather, might be known in two or three days; 
- then the management of the stove need not occupy two minutes 
a day. 

With an open stove the air in a room is warmed over and over 
again, and becomes both less agreeable and less wholesome in propor- 
tion to the length of time the process continues. A close stove, fitted 


other, It warms the air without mixing anything but pure radiant 
heat witli it; and it ventilates the room at the same time precisely in 
the same manner as an open fire-place, although, of course, not so 
rapidly. 

In using gas as fuel we must not attempt to warm a large room by 
means of a small stove. This will not do. If it be expected that the 
proper degree of heat will be obtained by consuming an extra quantity 
of gas, the attempt to do so will be a failure. Onlya certain quantity 
of heated air will pass through a stove, according to its size, in a given 
time, If we try to force it Covens its fair average. limits, the metal 
(or other material) will be overheated, and emit its characteristic 
(empyreumatic) odour, some of the gas will escape unconsumed, the 
interior of the stove will be blackened by smoke, ventilation will cease, 
and the whole affuir become unbearable. Keep within reasonable 
limits, and everything will go on well. In practice it is found that the 
best effects are obtained when the gas-jets do not exceed three-fourths 
of an inch in height. They may be less than that, but ought never 
to be more, 

A gas-stove must not be fixed in an open fireplace—that is, occu- 
pying the site of an ordinary grate. ‘There it will be useless, as the 
heat will escape into the chimney. For the same reason a stove 
should not be placed immediately in front of an open chimney, or, 
supposing it to be partially or entirely stopped, the tube (flue) belong- 
ing to the stove must not pass direct to the chimney by the shortest 
route. A knowledge of this is important, If the stove beso connected 
with the chimney, or wall, of the room that the exit-flue be = one 
or two feet in length, a great portion of the heat will be wasted. I: 
is of no consequence at what particular part of a room the stove be 
fixed. Comfort, convenience, and the realization of the best effects, 
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ought to determine that. But-the(tube) flueshould not be less than 
6 feet, and it will be all the better if it ‘be 40 or 12 feet in length. 
The flue thus forms part of the stove; extending‘the radiating surface, 
and parting with heat so quickly that at one foot from the stove the 
ee meeemeree will be, say 130°, but atten feet only 70°. In this way 
the heated air and offensive products are conveyed out of the room ; 
whilst probably seven-eighths of all the heat by the gas is 
retained within it, On this principle the use of gas as fuel:can alone 
be economical, as respects cost, when compared with coal and coke. 
The economization of heat, by a gas-stove, gives the money result in 
its favour. As already hinted at, it is impossible to keep up a fire 
with ordinary fuel that shall produce exactly the -same degree of heat, 
and distribute it as equally over a given period, as can be effected 
by gas. The waste of heat m an open fire-place, whatever its size, or 
whape, or other peculiarities, is scarcely ever less than one-half, and 
very frequently a great deal more. There it is that the use of .a gas- 
fire contrasts most favourably with a common fire; and, if properly 
applied, its advantages would soon be discovered. 

ifficulties will present themselves, and objections be made, on 
aecount of the length of the flue I have recommended ; ‘and in some 
eases, perhaps, it will be considered so great a violation of good taste 
that, whatever the consequences, it will be dispensed with. I will 
not myself attempt, nor will I advise others to try their hands at, 
performing impossibilities. In some circumstances the very best we 
can do, is to make choice of inconveniences or positive evils. Not 
so here. We have only to choose between evil and good—an open 
stove diffusing a vitiated atmosphere, overheating the room, and 
depositing vapour on the windows; or a close stove warming the air 
of the room, without impairing its salubrity, ventilating as perfectly 
as it warms, doing no injury to the most costly furniture or delicate 
colours, and creating sensations of comfort which, when once expe- 
rienced, are not easily forgotten. 

A gas-stove must be looked upon as a temporary arrangement. 
One of its benefits consists in the ease and quickness with which it 
can be fixed and, when done with, removed. Many little contrivances 
may be resorted to for concealing, or abating, the unsightliness of the 
flue. If it be painted to harmonise with the walls or furniture of the 
room, there will not be much cause for complaint. 

Supposing the room to be warmed has neither fire-place nor chimney, 
what is to be done? Find the shortest and most convenient route to 
@ good chimney, that is, one having a quick draught, in some other 

rt of the house. Carry the flue from the stove into that chimney. 

it cannot, with propriety, be conveyed overhead, it must descend ; 
passing between the ceiling and floor, or, penetrating both, it may 
probably tind an easier course in the room below. ‘The distance is 


of little consequence, A flue’will act perfectly if it be 50 feet long. 

(PA few cautions are necessary. "Whatever be'the direction, or length 
of the flue, let the quantity before mentioned, say 6 to 12 feet, be 
kept in the room with the stove. 





In all its course, whether rizing 
above the room, or descending ‘below it, special care must be taken to 
incline the tube downwards towards the chimney it is to enter. This 
is to insure the perfect drainage of the condensed vapour. A fall of 
about one inch in everyjten feet will be sufficient. The tube should 
not, by choice, be taken out of doors in any part of its route to the 
chimney. If it must be so, let it be well protected—that is, kept 
dry and warm. A kitchen chimney, or any other constantly in use 
during winter, is sure to answer. It is useless to attempt to make a 
gas-stove succeed properly if the flue be taken through the wall or 
roof into the open air. Iron tubing is, in every respect, preferable to 
any other, It is made expressly for the purpose, in lengths varying 
from 14 to 12 feet, which screw together, and can be fitted up as 
easily as gas-tubing. A valve should ‘be fixed in the (tube) flue at 
about two or three feet from the:stove. This is to prevent smoke or 
cold air entering the room when the stove is not in use. 

What has here beeri said about a gas-fire, rightly applied, and 
yielding an amount of comfort which, under some circumstances, can- 
not otherwise be obtained, is not guess-work or conjecture. All that 
LT have stated has been realised—not as an occasional experiment, but 
as a continuous process during the last nine winters, Stoves, similar 
to that comedies now in operation within a few feet of where this 
was written; and if, during the last three or four weeks of severe 
weather, I have watched them with greater care than ordinary, it has 
been solely with the intent that others may be able to understand, 
and the better appreciate, this kind of enjoyment. 

One of the stoves just now described is placed in an entrance-hall, 
the dimensions of which are as follows, namely—22 feet 9 inches by 
10 feet, and 11 feet high; equal in capacity to 2502 cubic feet. There 
are two windows and four doors~a door and window at each end, in 
reality at front and back, and a door at.each side, The latter, which 
are never shut, communicate with passages common to the other 

arts of the house. There is no fire-place in the hall. The stove is 
ed at one side, the flue descending through the floor to the kitchen, 
the chimney of which it enters at a distance of about 16 feet. 

During the coldest weather in February and March of this year 
(1853), when thermometers out of doors have registered 20° to 22° at 
night, and 28° to 34° by day, the temperature of the air in the hall, and 
adjoining passages, has been 46° to 48° by night, and 50° to 55° by day. 

Another stove is placed in a kind of domestic store-room, 26 feet by 
6 feet 7 inches, and 9 feet high; equal in capacity to 1539 feet. This 
is an outside room, fronting the north, with a door at each end, and 
two windows at the side. The stove is fixed at the end most distant 
from the outside door, and communicates, by an ascending flue, with 
the chimney of an adjoining room, Here the temperature ranges 
between 43° at night and 56° by day. 

The first-mentioned stove is 11 inches in diameter, 2 fect 3 inches 
high, and fitted with a ring-burner containing 38 jets. The other is 
1 foot in diameter, 2 feet 6 inches high, and the burner has 40 jets. 
The quantity of gas consumed, and the management ot each stove, are 
so nearly alike that I shall give the particulars relating only to one. 
Take that in the hall, in which, during the continuance of frosty 


‘| or neglect it too long, and the waste of coal will amount to 7 Ibs. or 











‘weather, itis mosteconomical te keep the gas burning continually— 
say 13 hours, at 74 cubic feet per hour, and 1! hours, at 42 feet, equal 
147, or call :it 160 feet, per 24 hours. Where gas.is és. per 1000, the 
cost of that quantity will be 9d.a.day. Let it be observed that the 
conditions are those of extremely cold weather, snow, frost, and a 
strong nerth or north-east wind. 

When the temperature out of doors is above 36°, and between that | 
‘and 45°, the stoves will maintain a constant temperature in doors, as | 
nearly as possible, 15° greater, that is to say, 51° to 60°. There is, | 
then, no necessity for keeping the gas burning atmight, ‘and the con-| 
sumption averages (13 hours, at 7 feet per hour) about 91 feet a day, 
costing 64d. 

How will these items of cost agree with that of a coal fire? It is 
hot an easy matter to answer that question, because the conditions 
are so various, and the habits and usages in managing fires are so 
different, in different families. What some persons consider a good 
fire, is not half fierce enough for others ; and what would be thought 
economy and care in one family, would be called-waste andmegligence 
in another. 

In a moderate-sized grate, adapted for keeping comfortably warm a 
sitting-room, 16 feet by 14, and 10 feet high, a bright, cheerful fire, | 
burning 13 hours a day, will Consume at least 28lbs. of cosl. This is 
a low estimate, and implies careful management. Poke the fire often, 





10 lbs. additional. If coal be 25s. per ton, the cost of such a fire as I 
have described will be 32d., or call it 4d., a day. 

The prices quoted, both for gas and coal, are conventional—just for | 
the purpose of having something to start with. Nothing is easier 
than to adjust and compare the prices of gas with coal, and other | 
kinds of fuel, according to locality and other cireumstances, In this 
way one may get a little nearer to a distinct notion of the relative, as 
weil as the actual, cost of a gas-fire. | 

Nothing has been said of the safety of gas-stoves, the flues being 
included. Other kinds of close stoves are attended with danger. 
Scarcely a week passes during cold weather, without some terrible 
accident from over-heated flues, ° It is next to impossible to make the | 
flue of a gas-stove so hot, at eight or ten feet distance, as to do the 
slightest injury. The tubing, which forms the flues of the stoves I 
have mentioned, is painted, jand one is a pale green, to match the 
paper on the wails. It has been in use these four months without 
the least perceptible change of colour. 

By means of a gas-fire, a greater quantity of heat can be made 
available, and more uniformly distributed over the different parts of 
a house, than by an open fire. If the products be conveyed away in 
the manner here explained, there will be warmth accompanied by 
ventilation. The exact temperature required, by day and night, can 
be calculated on with certainty. There is no dust, dirt, noise, or 
other sources of annoyance, and, consequently, no cleaning required. 
The air that comes in contact with the stove is warmed, not heated, 
and, therefore, it never produces dryness of skin or headache. 

After all that has been said, I know but too well how difficult it is 
get people to think. Nothing is more deceptive than an agreeable } 
temperature, when it can be obtained by apparently simple and in-| 
expensive means, and without the inconvenience of smoke and other 
troublesome accompaniments. Hence the continued use of portable 
stoves and ‘* prepared fuel’’ (in reality, charcoal), than which nothing 
can be more deleterious. Azotic and carbonic acid gases are invisible, | 
but, because they are not seen, they are not the less dangerous. || 
Their danger is the greater on that very account. 

A gas-fire that can be seen—resembling, in some respects, the | 
common domestic fire—commends itself to our feelings, and identifies |; 
itself with many pleasant associations. The skill, and taste, and || 
energy lately put forth in devising and improving various articles of 
gas apparatus are quite equal to the task of constructing a stove, in 
which the fire should be seen, although it be enclosed, and which || 
should diffuse heat only, unattended by, and unmixed with, vapours, | 
odours, or other products of combustion. Until this, or something || 
even better, be accomplished, let us not boast too much of sanitary || 
improvements. To little purpose shall we construct sewers and | 
drains, for conveying away that which is unsightly as well as offen- 
sive, at the lower parts of the house, if nothing be done to keep up a 
good supply of pure air at the other parts. We may seem to be very | 
much in earnest in keeping out that which makes its presence known 
by unmistakable proofs, whilst no efforts are directed towards the | 
expulsion of a foe far more insidious, and, therefore, much more 
dangerous, 

No greater dis-service can be done to the science of gas-lighting than 
by the very general and indiscriminate use of gas-stoves in dwelling- 
houses, unless accompanied by effective ventilation. Equally true is 
it, that nothing is more certain to increase the sale of gas than a judi: 
cious, healthful, and philosophical adaptation of it to domestic warm- | 
ing, ventilating, and cooking. 

That which is the only right principle, according to the strictest 
rules of science, is also right when applied to the simplest rules of 
commerce. The laws of Nature, so far as by the help of science we 
are able to understand them, are uniform and consistent. If, for inte- 
rested, or selfish, or other purposes, these laws are violated, the reac- 
tion which follows brings with it a severe rebuke. In gas-lighting we 
are only just escaping from large burners, too great a number of | 
them, and heavy, cumbrous fittings—the principal obstructions to 
the use of gas in dwelling-houses. The distance between the shop | 
and the parlour was no greater twenty years ago than it is now. 
Gas was relatively as economical at that time, for domestic, as it was 
for business, purposes. But how slowly it has moved towards the | 
family circle! It is now on its way thither. Let us not do anything | 
to interrupt its progress. 

Divesting the foregoing observations as much as possible of tech- | 
nical terms, and scientific details, I have thus tried to make them | 
readable. A great deal more might be said about cooking by gas. | 
This must be the subject for another paper. |} 
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Dr. 

To paid up capital 
To creditors on debentures 
To creditors on bills payable £7,031 18 6 
|To creditors .--. +000... + papdiniie-sic - 7,282 10 8 
To dividends unclaimed to date .... 
To interest on debentures ve 
[To revenue account, for balance 
| Sept. 30, 1851 7,913 11 11 
To revenue account, ce 

Dec. 24, 1852 17,385 9 11 


25,299 1 10 
jLess dividends de- 

clared—Sept. 1851 £5,779 19 11 

| March 1852 8,860 8 6 


1852 3,642 11 


£150,000 0 0 
66,000 0 0 





14,264 9 2 
213 10 11 
1,454 18 3 





June 0 
~—— 18,282 19 4 


7,016 2 6 


GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
Barance Suet, Dec, 24, 1852. 





£238,949 0 10 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


| Examined and found correct, March 17, 1853. 
| G. C. Becsiz, 10, Coleman-street, 
Henry Cuarrteris, 29, Gresham-street, 


By cash in bankers’ hands, viz. :— 
General account.........+ see 
Dividend account....... 
Debenture interest account... .. 


£2,613 17 6 
213 10 11 
66 6 1 


£2,883 13 6 
2,506 12 6 


20,793 16 11 


By stock (pipes, branches, tubing, &c.).......++++- 

B rents and arrears, for the quarter ending 
Dec, 24, 1852..... cece cowecs 

By lands, works, plant, mains, ser- 
vices, and meters 

By A. A. Croll, for engineering (the 
ultimate treatment of which is con- 
tingent upon the dividends to be 
paid by the company) .........0- 

By office fixtures and furniture..... 

By preliminary expenses ........++ 


Cee ee ee eeee sees 


188,954 6 I 


2,769 0 0 
753 2 4 

20,288 9 6 

—_———_ 212,764 17 11 





on | 
£238,949 0 10 


Auditors appointed by the Corporation 
} of the City of London. 





| To cost of gas purchased for the 15 months ending 

i; Dec. 24, 1852 

| To interest on mortgage 

|| To interest 3416 0 

| Tointerest on debentures 2,397 8 3 

| 2,852 9 4 

| To income and property tax ......... 786 4 0 

||To cleaning and repair- 

ing Smithfield public 

lamps 

|To directors 

| To auditors 

To official auditors . 

|To chemical refereee 

| To Corporation inspector 

| testing meters 

CO eee 

'To solicitors’ charges .. 

To salaries oe 

'To incidental expenses. . 

To stationery and adver- 

tisements 

To wages........ eecees 

To rates and taxes .... 

To bad debts and allow- 
ANCES ceeeeeee 


£30,458 10 0 
£420 5 1 


17 8 

1,250 0 

eves 12 10 
211 8 
148 19 


83 0 
15 16 
20 10 
2,193 6 
1,269 10 
535 6 
1,244 0 
1,362 9 


© war} oOnweo woocso 


915 14 


9,279 19 3 


12,918 


43,377 
To balance being net profit carried down 


£60,762 


Sept.  18651.. 
March 18652.. 
June 1852.. 


5,779 19 11 
8,860 8 5 
3,642 11 0 


To dividends* declared 
To 


” 
” 


” 

\To 

| ‘ 18,282 
7,016 


19 4 
'To balance carried down...... 2 ¢ 


£25,299 1 10 


* These dividends are minus the income tax, which is charged as an expense 


Revenve Account, from Sept. 30, 1851, to Dec. 24, 1852. 





ve. 


Examined and found correct, March 17, 1853. 
G. C. Bees, 10, Coleman-street, 
Henry Cuatreris, 29, Gresham-street, 





By gas supplied to consumers and public lights, for 
the fifteen months ending Dec. 2, 1852 


£60,720 10 
By amount received for transfer fees... .. 0+ ++ese+++ 42 2 


£60,762 12 6) 
17,385 9 11 
7,913 11 11 


By balance being net profit brought down ......... 
By balance from last revenue account, Sept. 30, 1851. 


£25,299 1 10) 


——~ 


By balance brought down....ssscccossceceseceeee £7,016 2 6 


Auditors appointed by the Corporation 
} of the City of London. 





| Coan on AsPHALTUM?—The trial in the celebrated Halifax case, 
|Gesner v. the Halifax (Nova Scotia) Gas Company, has been brought 
|to a close, having occupied the court ten days. The question mainly 
tested on the fact, whether a certain mineral dug in Hillsborough, 
New Brunswick (the article from which Dr. Gesner manufactures 
|gas) is coal or asphaltum. The jury found the gas company guilty 
of trovor, gave a verdict against them, and from the juty-box pro- 
nounced the subject in dispute to be asphaltum, and not coal. The 
|New Brunswick asphalt dissolves in the oils, ata high heat. It is 
made into varnish, and a patent has been taken out to insulate tele- 
\graphic wires with this same matérial. It melts and drops in the 
|flame of a spirit-lamp or candle. It is highly electric; and its geo- | 
logical position is unlike that of any kind of coal. A similar case | 
|with regard to the Boghead cannel is expected to be soon tried in the | 
| Scoteh courts. 


| 
| 


| 
] 





Tas Tatuis Trrat.—The plaintiffs’ bill of costs in this case, | 
amounting to £531, 5s. 8d., was reduced on taxation to £313. 7s. 1d., | 








which sum has been paid by the defendants. The difference of 
£217. 18s. 7d. will pel figure in the next balance-sheet to the | 
debit of profit and loss, unless it is included in the £270. 11s. 9d. of 
additional preliminary expenses of the last balance-sheet. 


Surron-ry-AsurieLD Gas Company.—This company enjoys the | 
unique honour of having subscribed £5 towards the fund raising for 
enabling the Sheffield Consumers’ Gas Company to set the law at 
defiance; the total amount subscribed is under £100, 


Bristot AMALGAMATION Birt —This bill goes into committee on 
the 12th instant; and, if ever a quality clause was required in a gas 
bill, it is in this, where a material is at hand from which gas can be 
manufactured giving the light of six or seven standard candles for 
the five-feet burner. We had great difficulty, a few weeks since, in 
deciphering a leading article of the 7imes, within a distance of from 
ten to twelve feet of a burner, on the platform of the Bristol Railway 
station, consuming apparently seven or eight feet per hour. 
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> 
Share List 
° ! 
(Directors and Managers of Gas Works are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify any errors and fill up the omissions in the following List.) 2 
The Companies whose names are printed in italic type are incorporated by Act of Parliament. _ 
ca elos- 2 2 Bite: e & Piss. 1 
gs a2 & ges/aes sé 26 tegiseg ee jie See/sas 
: Name esf|eooeg 4 ‘3 £ Name EsSisoa a Sects Name BSfSi\s55 
ale] ee BE) ag Had) ue ES] g Ee] oe ERB g | 
3 = a S-5 A 1 2le Bae |-o = 
zsSjek| Comp. |SeR/SEE) EF pssisb) Compey. (SRE/AEE| & facziad} Compay. (FaklAee] § | 
£ £s.d/£ 8.4) £ £ £8.d)£58.d) £ 8.4 £ £s.d/£5.d) £5, 
ENGLAND. 200] “10|Buxton................ 10 60! 1000| “20]Gravesend .........,00 60|5 00] 21 U6 
Callington , Grays (Essex) ...... 
Calne, Wilts 1000] 10|Great Grimsby......| 8 0 0| 8 0 0/123 to 13) 
Camborne............ | 25|/Guildford ............ 23. 00' 4 00) 2 04, 
5 00 Geniiee £34, 5ti0| |7 00 Guisborough ...... | 
240} 50\Canterbury ......... 50 00'6 00) 61to63 Hadleigh .....,...... } 
240} 25|Ditto, pee JF issue|/2> 00,6 0 0} 30 to 31 Hales Owen... ‘ | 
. Cardiff £12,000 | 7100 300} 6)Halesworth 16 00/7100) 5100 
600| 25|Halifaz .. 25 00/10 00) 48 00 
B | Halstead . 
os th | | Hampton Court . 
10) Alton.......... .|10 0015 00) 10 0 Chard...... bcecbves | | Harrogate £10, 000 5 00 ] 
5 .| 5 00/6 00 Chatteris . i } | Harrow on the Hil! 
Amlwceh.... o Cheadle....... on | 5| Hartlepool £15,137, 5 00/7100) 7 50 
160} 10)Ampthill . .|l10 00)5 00) 10 0 Chelmsford........... Haslingden, lansh| 
350) 10)Andover., 10 06,6 00) 11 O Cheltenham£18,732 | 8 10 0! 330} 50)Hastings and St.L.50 00/6 00) 60 00 
Appleby... t Chepstow............. | | a. ae 
Arund Chertsey.............. | Haverhill ............ 
Ashbourn, Derby . 230} 10/Chesham, Bucks.../10 0 0 Haworth, Yorks. 
Ashburton.. Chester... RS | 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch Chester-ie-Street... Hebden Bridge .... 
Ashford, Kent...... Chesterfield £13,128 417 6; Helstone ............ 
1600} 25 ‘Ashton-wnder-Lyne 25 00/10 00) 52 0 240} 25/Chichester.......... 25 005 00 30 00 Hemel Hempstead 
Atherstone ........... Chippenham......... 300} 10) Henley-on-Thams./10 0 6 
Axminster.... < Chipping Norton.. Hereford £5300 400 
200} 20/Aylesbury 20 00/5 00; 21 00 RU cosnsdvdeicovevees Herne Bay ......... 
Aylsham, Norfolk . Chorley pai id 270! 10/Hexham ............ 10 00/7 00} 12 00 
Bacup, Lancashire. Christchurch . | Heywood £10,000 5 00 
Bakewell 1.0. Chudleigh....... Highworth ( Wilts) | 
Bald % 53 Cirencester 230! 10|Hinckley ............ 10 00/5 00) 7 00 | 
140] 25 25 0ollo 00 Clifton( Bristol and Hindley, Lancash. 
Cleckheaton, York | reese | 
500} 5 -|4100)5110) 5 0 Clitheroe ..... ° | Hythe ....... | } 
250| 10 10 00)5 100) 1015 erage Hoddesden . | | 
| Colchester... | Holbeach .... | 
| 7100 Collumpton ... Holmfirth £8880 3100 
| 100} 20 20 00/5 00) 23 0 Colne, Lancashire. Holyhead ............ 
| me Coleford, Gloucest. Holywell (see Brit. 
| 120} 25 ../25 00/8 00) 28 0 Coggeshall, . |Honiton... [ Prov.) 
2400) 20/28, 16 00/6 00) 25to39 Congleton £5000 5 00 Horbury............0 
6 00 Cowbridge .......... Horncastle ......... 
56} 264/Bawtry... --++-/26 10 0) 5 00) 25 06 Corsham .. e Horsforth ........ 
| Beaumaris ......... 800] 25|Coventry.. 24 to 25 | 10|Houghton-le-Sprg.l0 00] 8 0 0 
| Beccles, Bungay, Cowes..... a | Horsham ............ } 
and Lowestoft. Crewkerne. | Howden ............ 
300} 30)Bedford 125 00/4 00) 20 00 Croydon... £2 15 00 Huill,Sculcoats (see j | 
| Soewerth : Cranbrook... £1900 5 00 British Provin.) | | 
j Belfo; Crayford & Bexley | Hull, £11,712, 10s. 5 00 | 
) Bedale, Yorkshire Crediton ............ 210} 10|/Hungerford ......... 10 0015 00] 10 00) 
| Belper. ac Gecamaeaist Crewe, Cheshire .. | Huddersfield |... i} 
l| Beminster............ Cricklade ............ 520} 5/High Wycombe ....5 00/6 00) 6160) | 
| Berkhempstead ... Dalton ..... {4 | | Idle and Ecclesbili i | 
| 700) 5§/Berwick-on-Tweed] 5100/6 80} 5156 Darlaston... : } [ikeston.......... H | 
| Beverley, ......... at Darlington. -E | Uiminater ............ i 
\ Bewdley. 250] 20|Dartford....... ...20 00 7100! 27 06 i sa i | 
280! 10/Bideford 10 00/6 00) 1010 Ilfracombe ......... | 
Biggleswade 125 20 006 00 24 80 lronbridge | 
| 160} 10)|Bicester... 10 00'5 00) 10 0G ; | 1400} 10|Lpswich .. (10 00/8 00) 15 00) 
| Bilston ‘ 7 00 | | 1400] 16! newshares| 7 10 0] 8 00) 12 100) 
} Billericay ............ } | 8u0} 25) 4sle of Thanet...... 20 00)5 00) 20to2l) 
iH Bingley ...... £7400 400 poten... | |Aendal £9100 810 i| | 
| Bir £70,000/35 00) 3 00 6|Denbigh .. 00:5 00| 6 00 Kenilworth .. | 
| 2400) 50|Birmingham and 10| Deptford 00:5 00, 1lto2 Keswick ............ 
Staffordshire......|50 0 0)10 00 50| Derd: 0010 001 78 OOF 100] 25/Kettering .. 2% 0015 00] 25 00] 
25| Ditto, new shares..| 7 10 0/10 0 0 20/Dereham (East)..../20 0 0! 4 10 0) Kiddermins.£ 10000 5 00 | 
928) 7%5|Birmingham......... 7% 0010 00 5] Dewsbury......0.00.. 5 0010 00) 8126 King’s Langley . 
Bishop’s Auckland} | Devizes....... ae | | Kington, Hereford i] 
140} 25/Bishop’s Stortford |25 00,5 00 5] Devonport ... 00:6 00 6 590 Kirkby Lonsdale.. } 
Blac £30,000} 10 OU 25| Dorchester... 5 00,5 00 30 OC Kirkham, Lane. .. I} 
Blackpool. | 25|Dorking.............. 2010 0) 5 G0} 21106 Knighton............ \; 
Blandford aa Douglas, Isle of M. | Knutsford... wed | 
Blythe..... Be 209) 564] Dover’............+....96 10 6) 5 15 0| 71 to72 Lancaster i| 
Bodmin a Dowshan Lianelly...... 5 00 \} 
Bognor . Driffield : Llandovery I 
Bolton... 9195 Droitwich ......... Leamington Priors | 
Boroughbridge . oe | 600} 20) Dudley ...... 29 06) 4 00) 20to 22 £22,500 6 00 |! 
j Boston 8000 Droylsden ca Leatherhead........, 
| 200} 10/Bourn.... Dunmow ... Ledbury ............ \| 1 
Brackley ............ Dunstable. Ge Leeds Old. Comp. 
Bradford, Wilts. ... Durham............... old stk., £60,300 10 00 ' 
Bradford, Yorksh. 276} 9/Dursley, Gloster |_9 06/5100, 8 090 new ,, £23,775 6 00 
45, 9100 300] 10}Eastbourne Leeds New £60,000 10 00 
Brampton, Cumb. East Grinstead Ser Ge 
Brandon, Suffolk... Elland .... a: Leicester... £36,230 7 00 } 
Brecon ...... dineneoenh Ellesmere . Leigh .. | 
Bridge-end, rw {Eltham .... 135! 20 Leighton uzzard 20 0 0] 5 00 | 
Brierly Hiil....... Emsworth. % Leominster ......... i| 
Brighouse. | Enfield ............... Leyburn, Yorksh, i 
2250) 20/Brighton...............20 00 5 00] 15tol6 300) 19/Epsomand Ewell 19 0 ¢ Liskeard ..........., 
|| 1195] 20), mewshares\I6 00 5 00) 10tol Evesham ............ 330] 25|Lewes ............... 2 00/5 00] 2 00) 
Brighton and Hove Exeter : 10 00 Lincoln £8000 10 00 \| 
6} 3 100 Exmouth ............, Leyland, Lancash. 
|| 4250) 20) Bristol......0...0...006 00/9 00} 37 0 Eye, Suffolk......... Littlehampton...... 
|| 1725) 25| Bristol and Clifton\25 00|6 00) 34 0 Fairford....... “a 250} 20jLichfield ............ 20 0 O10 30 00) 
64] 25)Fakenham.... 25 0115 Ot 2 00 Liverpool United |100 0 0}10 0 0/232 to 234 
od Falmouth .... sh.i25 0 0/10 58to 59 
750| +50|Brentford............ 50 0015100; 48to Fareham .... Langport ovvostideierel 
800} 25 +» newshares/ll 00'5100) ll O 120} 25jFarnham .... 06/10 00) 42 00 London Comps.— 1} 
Brentwood.......+... Farringdon .... 5000} 10|Anglo-Romano....., 2100 
200} 30|Bridgwater .........30 00) & 00) 30 0 Faversham .... 5000} 20|British Provincial | 
400} 10 {10 00,5 00, 10 0 SE secceascedres (Holywell, Hull, Hi 
4 | Fleetwood ......... Norwich, Potte- | 
| 300} 10}Folkestone 10 00610 00) 15 00) ries, Trowbridge }20 00} 7 00} 22to23 | 
240} 10) ,, new shares 8 00/10 006) 13 O00 20) 4» Prov., new ...... 00} 7 00] 18tol9 | 
100} 50 00/6 00; 5210 Fram 4000} 25] Commercial . ‘es 0016 00] 29to3) | 
240} «=5)Framlin . 50015 06) 5 OW 2 25 es new shares 2100) 6 0 Ojparto2pm | 
Frome .... s» deb. £12,000) 
120} 10 00400 8 0 Garstang ., 12,000} 50] Chartered ...... 50 00} 4 0 0/385 to’ 394 i 
| Gillingham, Dorset 6000} 50 » Dewshares'l0 00) 4 00 
100} 25 00)5 00) 20 Glastonbury ......... } 2000} 150) City of London |150 0 0} 4 0 0}125 to 130 | | 
} Glossop... “£10,000 9 04) 4000) 50) Equitable ......... 50 00) 2100) 26to27 , 
1000} 25])G@loucester.......-..+. 2 0017 106 | 28 00 | + deb.£46,000 | 
946 4102, Gomersal . i ; 10,000} 20 European— i| 
Burslem&Tunstall Godalming : } } (Amiens, Boulogne, ! 
Burton-on-Trent... Gorleston & South- } | Caen, Havre,! | } 
Bury, Lanc. £6570 Gosport...... {down | | { Nantes.& Rouen} 20 00 5 0 6} 12 to 16) 
Bury St. Edmund's 5 00 Grantham ............ | H 2660! 20 » do.new ...17100 5 OC 9 to 10 \| h: 
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St | Amount 


Name 


Amount 
per Share 
paid up 
per Share’ 
per Cent. 
per Ann 
Number 
of Shares 
issued. 
Amount 
per Share| 
aid up 
Share 
©t | Dividend 
per Cent, 
per Ann. 
per Cent. 
o «| per Ann 


o 
Company. 





St | Dividend 
nr 


° 
on 
oh 
i) 
ot | Amount 
Pi 
per 


co? 
on 
o? 

1-4 


£ 6d 
aaene’~ Consumers 13} to 14 Petworth 
b. £66,000 Petersfield 
Impl. Continental ee 
—First capital Plymout. 
Anisterdam, Pocklington .. 
erlin, Ghent Pontefract 
Hanover, Lille, 


= &/ Dividend 


. al 
° 


Second capital— . 
(Aix laChapelle, 600 Portsea Island ... 
Antwerp, Bor- Prescott cael 7 0 Todmorden... 
deaux, Brussels, 3000} 20) Preston .. ail 
Cologne, Frank- ° Torquay... 
fort-on- Maine, dsey 12,000 Torrington, Devon 
Haarlem, Mar- Radcliff and Pil- Totnes 
seilles, Toulouse} kington £9000 Totnes Consumers 
Vienna) 70 to 72 Ramsay, I. of Man Tottenham........... 
Third capital . 68 to 70 Ramsgate (seel.ofT Towcester. oa 
Imperial . to r= 1 Town-Malling 
to i 


46 to 47 a ° 
5 090 ——* 
25 00 


Reig 
15 to 18) Tunbridge Wells.. 
26 to 2 Rhyl . Ulverston............. 
70 to7 Richmond (Surrey: Uppingham 
21 to 2 Rickmansworth . Upton-on-Severn 
10 0 on Usk, Monmouth ... 
i Uttoxeter............ 
Uxbridge .. 
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eururNe a A AROS 


ecoocescss coco 
pe __ Seeeesces2 








Sse 
oooo 








50 
pe preference 25 
+ 2nddo. ...|50 
Phenix \49 
= Ratcliff (90 
South Metrop. ...|25 
io Surrey Consumers’, 10 
50! UnitedGeneral— 





SSSSsss 


ecesS © © CoM.e 





escoo fc S&S oosoe 


20 to 23 
10 00 Rochford .. 


090009 


20, Western Ashares 20 
20 \L0 


oco 
oco 

















‘Lostwithiel ... 
|Loughborough... 
25 Louth 


Low estoft (seeBec., 


\Llangollen 
5, Ludlow Union... 


\Cutterworth... 
[Lyme Regis... 
|Lymington ... 
Malmesbur: 
Pert 32, eel 
Maidenhead 
50| Maid. idstone.. 
|Maldon 
|Marlborough 
|Malton (New ). 
|Malvern 
|Manningtree | 
| Mansfield 
{March 
|Margate(seel. of T. 
|Market Drayton. 
25 Market Harboro’ 
‘Market Raisin 
|Market Weighton 
| Marlow 


|Melksham... 
|Melton Mow — 
Merthyr Tydvil .. 





|MidsummerNorton 
|Middiesboro’ 
;|Mildenhaii ... 

10 Mitcham 


Mold 

10 Monmouth 
Monk Wearmouth 
|Moreton in Marsh 
|Morley (nr. Leeds) 


20) Newbury oe 

5 Newcastle & Gates 
head Union 
Newcastle - under - 
Lyne £6200 
Newmarket 
Newnham, Glost. 
Newent 


Newport,M. £11720 
|Newport, Isleof W. 
Newport Pagnell 
|Newport, Salop ... 
{Newton Abbot 
|Newton, Lane... 
Northallerton 
North Walsham . 
20| Northa’ 


Pately Bridge, Yrk. 








PORTER cccccceses cece 


26 10 0 


5 00 














Rockingham.. 


ew. . £11,000 
Ruthin 

Ryde ... 

Rye... 

Romeey .. 

Saddleworth.. 

Saffron Walden ... 

St. Austel .........+- 

St. Asaph send 

St. Colomb 

St. Helen’s £7500) 

St.Helier’s( Jersey) 
St. Ives, Hunting.| 

St. Ives, Cornwall } 

St. Neot’s | 


(Guernsey) 
)\Salisbury ..... 
Sandbach 
Saxmundham 
Scarborough... 
Sedburgh ..... 
Selb: 

Settle 

Sevenoaks 
Shaftesbury 
Sheffield United . 
|Sheiton, Potteries 
(see Brit. Prov. )} 
Shepton Mallet .../ 
Sherborne 


Shields (South) ... 

Shiffnal, Salop 

5\Shipley ..... 
‘Shipston-on-Stour 
\Shore ham 





10|Skipton 
|Sleaford 

10'Slough 
|Snaith 


\Southwold........... 
{South Molten 


, Yorksh. 
Berwick- 
on-T weed) 





l 
St. Peter’s Port ‘| 


Shields (Tynemth.| 5 


Shrewsbury 810 000 
wl 








\Sutton (Surrey)... 
Sutton-in-Aslitield 


Tavistock 
|Feigamonth.... 








'Tenbury.. 








39 to 40 
19 to 20 














Wakefield,old cap) | 
5 


110 


Wandsworth. 


Wantage 

Warrington £23304} 
Wareham 10 
— 


Warwick £15, 000 
Welehpoci if 
elchpool, } ntgy. 
Wellingborough ... 
Wellington, Salop 
Wellington, Smrst. 
Wells, Smrst.£5000 
Westbury...... Renvees 
Weston-sup.-Mare 
West Ham. 
Whitby 
Whitehaven .. 
Whitstable .... 
Whittlesea.. 
Wigan £10, 160 
Willenhall... 
Winchelse: 
Winslow ... 
Wimborne } 
Wimbledon 
Wincanton... 
Winchester .. 
Windsor.... 
Witham. 


Wolverhampton ... 
do. new shares 
do. deb. £10,000 

b 10 


Wokingham ... 
Woodbridge .... 
Wooler 
Wotton-un.-Edge 
Worcester £29, 
Workington 
Worksop& Radford 
Wirksworth 


Woolwich Equitbl. 
Woolwich Consms. 
Woolwich (North) 
Ye 


\Auchterarder. ...... 
Auchtermuchty .... 
Ayr, a 


Blairgowrie . 
Borrowstowness ... 
Brechin ...... 90 covers 
Bridge of Allan ... 
Broughty eo 
Burntisland .. 
‘Campbelton 
——— 
Coatbridge... 
Coldstream 














ieff. 
Crail, Fife. .......... 
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Site $ zg Zize;: - al >|... 
28 goalie Se .Ig gee) see s2 J28 gaglces 
* Name 33 ea . Boles Name gss/202 7 3 a /55 Name BES(SEs 
in i ian 32 SOS) § feaee®| oof euziees| £ jees2%] «0 gu% | EC 
: 4 4 = 4 : Baw |e 
zea4k pony, 222/428) RK fassick ompany §{eSSiSe2| a faced) ompany- =< 28 /A ak 
f ——d = | a er SS Othe ees 
£ £s.dq/£s8,d £8.d £ £s.a£ s.d) £5.d i % £adi£sd £ aa 
|St. Andrew’s......0 
c : | |Stewarton ... 
5 Kirkcudbrigh 5 00,5 030 5 00 | |Stirling....... 
600 06 00 5100 3| Kirkintulloch, near; { [Stonehaven ......... 
250 07100|' 4 00 Glasgow 3 00:5 00) 3 00 | Stonhouse, Lanrks, 
5 Kirkwall ..... 15005 00 4100 | Stornoway........0.0 
5) Kirriemuir «| 5 006 00 Stranraer ....,....... 
Lanark ...........00+. Strathaven, near 
ae near Leven Hamilton ....,.... 
sesabavanainesoed BRGAIOO .cccceciccasve- 
, Lesswai, n. Edin, Tillicoultry,n,Alloa 
400 00) 5 00, 2 00 Lauder ........0000 800) 1)Tranent 00 1 
Leith ........ . H Troon... | 
Leslie, Fife... Wick ..., | 
508 80 30100 Lesmahago .. Wigton .... } 
— 00:4 G0 4130 Leven.........2. Wemyss 100 
00;6 00 12120 Linlithgow ., 
Linton, n. Nobleh: IRELAN D. | 
Lochee, n. Dundee 300) 1ojArmagh .. 008 00) 14100 
Lochgilphead ...... | — [Ballinasloe . 
Lochwinnock, near 700, 80) Belfast ....... 004 00 80 00 
6000 00/10 00 55 00 Paisley Ballymena... 
5480 00/7100 27136 Markinch. 50 Ballymoney . 
Mauchline Ballynahinch 
Maxwell-town, n. Carrickfergus 
Dumfries ....... arlow “ 
Maybole, Ayrshire OT secnreccnsecoevors 
Maryhill, n. Glasg. Cork (see Un. Gen.) 
Ferry Port on hea Melrose ............ Cookstown .........-+ 
Fochabers Mid & East Calder 0 of 1300} 5)Clonmel Consumrs| 5 00/5 00) 5 00 
orfar.......... Moffat ........:cc00e- |Drogheda ............ 
Fort William... 34| Montrose ............ 19,000} 10 Dublin Consumers | 6 00/7 00) 8 100 
Fraserburgh... Musselburgh |Dublin Hibernian 
Galashiels. .. .. OS ae: | | (see United Gen.) | 
Garlieston Neilston, n. Glasg. 160 2 Dundalk .......04 00) 22 
Gatehouse n. Fleet Newmills, near | ®{Dungannon ......... 
Girvan .......... Kilmarnock ...... : ry le) ae | 5 00,4 00) 
6000) 25 Glasgow........ v2 0 O10 00) 54 00 Newburgh, Fife Enniskillen..........| 
15000} 10\Glasgow City and! Newton-on-Ayre Enniscorthy .. “ | 
Suburban. ..........\10 00) 9 00) 19100 Newton Stewart 210 a coves 25 0010 00 35 
ee North Berwick, n. eady..... a | | 
Grahamston ... Haddington ...... 400 10 Rien 0 0 8 00 1 
Haddington ......... North Queensferry, § j=}; JF  |[__— |Ba@rme.....cccceeeeeee | | 
1500, 5 Hamilten "15 0018 00 7% 50 Oban ...... Limerickisce.6. i | 
Hawick ....... Peebles 1725, 5 Limerick Consum. \5 005 00) 5 00 
Helensburgh. 25)/Perth ......... 22100 15 Londonderry . 15 60 6134 21100 
Hantly .. So .. new 4 26) 500 7\Lisburn...... 007100) 8 50 
- Inverary ..... et Peterhead .. 520) 10 Lurgan .. 00600 6 00 
400; _WInverkeithing 1 00/5 00} 1 00 Pittenweem ......... | |Mallow ...., 
1200; 10 Inverness Gas and} Pollokshaws, near Monaghan.. 
Water 0 00! 7100, 15 00 Glasgow............ | _ | Nenagh ........s0000. 
2400) 5) 150, 7100) 2 50 Port Glasgow ...... 418) 5 Newtownards ....., 15 00,4 00) 5 
I Portobello, n.Edin.| |Newtownlimavady 
Prestonpans......... Newry ..... Snpsovced 
Rutherglen, near Omagh ..... eee 4 
Glasgow.........++ 125, 20 Portadown ..........20 005 00; 20 
10 00 Renfrew, n. Paisley; | Portaferry.. é | 
Kilmarnock .. {Saltcoats ..... ooveved 6 10 Sligo ..... lO 00 
Kincardine .. Sanquhar . a Tipperary | 
|Kinghorn  ..... Selkirk .......0000 | |Tralee ..... 
IKingskittlo, Fife... South Queensferry! |Waterford...... ..... 
The Gas Works in the undermentioned towns belong to a individuals :— 
Abergavenny. Gainsboro' Hunmanby. New Ross. Sidmouth. Wem. 
Bridgenorth, Goole _ Huntin =. Northfleet. Sittingbourne. Wexford. 
Carnarvon, Harleston. Hyde (Cheshire) Newport I. W.(new). Spalding. Weymouth. 
Chester (new). Hatfield. Kingston-on-Thames. Oswestry. Seaham + Waltham Abbey. Whitchurch (Salop). 
y. Hertford. Lynn, Peterborough, Ware. (2 works) Wisbeach. 
Farsley, Holt. 
The Gas Works belong to the Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under — sy of Parliament, in the following towns :— 
Carlisle. Greenock. Knaresborough. Milton (Kent). Southport (Lanc.) Walsa' 
Cashel. Haverfordwest. Lytham (Lanc.) Paisley. Richmond (Yorkshire), Stockport Wells (orftky 
Coleraine. Keighly. Manchester. Rochdale. rd. Strabane, Youghall. 
Doncaster. LS. Oe . 
‘Brice Current. 
CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. 
NEWCASTLE. DERBYSHIRE, 
Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. ~ Y " Clay Cross, Deep ae} 6s.6d. per ton 
i 25 i ; j ; ; ; : Whitwell Primrose 6 per ton, and New Birchwoo — ss 
Ijin, 2in. 2hin. Zin. 4in. Sin. Gin. Zin. 8in. Yin. Win. 12in. Basnhepe a > - Guebcer ences. 
16 21 28 33 51 70 0689—t—i«d2—‘é‘éi1 9G’ 177 208 lbs. Dean’s Primrose.. » =e mn Boghead ....,....at Leith 21 0 - 
=e} Pelton “) DN best 23 0 a 
7 a 4 ——— i o 60 , — first quality 20 0 ,, 
Retail Prices are 5'to 10 per cent. @ ows S omsley . “ itto, second qualit 0 » 
higher. ee London. |/Glasgow Wales. #fe6 Pelaw : — ° a Lothian Ws he meer 716 0 ” 
SSeS I Ki Lesmahago at Glasgow 18 0 
HQ 2D . : go ” 
——) Fellin ct Ditto atLeith .. 17 6 ;, 
£3.d/£ 8. d, -a.)£ s.d.. £ 8. d N pe ate 16 0 
Pig Iron, No.1.. ane [4 0 01215 O 0410 0410 Of pov oe ee Sa. * 
14 and 2 inches Socket Pipes.......... |7 5 0|610 0 0615 0610 OF ores oe «ss Donlbrieiig we ” 
1 and 3 do. do. 7006 5 0 6610 0 6 0 OF Wiatidee [evade gy siz ” 
and5 do. do, 615 06 0 0 6 5 0515 Of woldrdge -.... — 2 me oh ie 
 f- +8 upwards do. 610 0515 O 6 0 0510 O} cot Mech Knight wood “10 0 
Extra for bends, branches, and con- 210 0210 0 01210 o2 ou! eare 0 its woo : ” 
nection . 210 0 Ramsay’s Canne 9» Lochgelly .. } 9 6 iu 
Retorts, 2nd fusion, hot biast ......... 610 0/510 0 469460: 0» | _Lumphinan” 
Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast ......... oo i.. 0}610 0515 0 
Tank Plates, § thick and above...... | 610 0515 0 0.6 0 0'510 0 FIRE GOODS. : LEAD. 
Do. | =| eae 700650 0}610 0'6 O 0} Best Bricks, 50s. per 1000, at Newcastle. Soft pig, £25 tou £26 per ton. 
| Plain Castings ex. models .............. . |614 060 0 0|}6 5 0} 615 0} Do. Clay, do. 
FREIGHTS, per Ton. 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, 2 a to 25 per cent. Discount. . " 
Coastwise—Newcastle. s. 
ke . s. d.| Weymouth......... 9 
2 inches. la ineb. 1 inch. Chatham & Roches. 7 9 | Yarmouth ......... 5 
DOK a; .ccrsedsncedreces ll 0 vtec 
s. d. s. 4d. s. d. s. d. 6 d. s. Dover . 8 6) Bounlogne.... = 
— ce tubes, from 2 to 12 feet, per foot 1 8 ; 8 0 lw 0 7 0 5 0 Dublin "41 0 | Barcelona .18 
covemsogboueneeses » 6in. to 18 in., each 3 0 2 0 : 9 1 3 1 0 0 Exeter Quay . 11 6] Bordeaux 15 
Fi ane Foe pieces, or long screws .............4 3 6 2 3 2 0 1 6 1 32 0 Folkestone . 8 6 | Calais . 9 
Bends, springs, and elbows wrought iron 3 9 2 3 1 9 1 0 0 10 0 Hastings... .183 0} 
| ‘Tees, wrought or cast .. | 4 0 2 6 2 0 ss . 0 Ipswich . . 3 BT 
| Crosses, wrought or cast... | 4 6 3 0 . 8 2 0 ; = 1 Jersey ..... . 11 0} Havre ....... 
| Iron cocks......... 1 17 6 9 6 7 * 4 6 3 3 2 London ..... ~ -. oe 
Ditto, with brass: plug ...........000000-scsseveseee |; 2 0 16 0 13 0 7 0 5 6 4 Lowestoft - 6 OF 
| Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nipples, 1 3 0 9 0 8 0 6 0 5 0 a 8 2 
| Plain sockets ........ / 1 0 0 8 . 2 0 5 0 4 0 Margate wea F . 
| Flanches odews i # ¢ 1 6 : £ 1 0 0 9 Portsmouth. .. . 10 6 
ey , 2 quart | 1 0 144. «(0 13. 6 13 0 12 0 Plymouth ...... eS 10 
| eR a ee i ie 10 6 10 3 1 0 9 6 Southampton ......... 10 0O| Trieste and Venice 23 
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